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~~ DRACTICAL FARM NOTES. 





Written for The Progressive Farmer by 
: the Editors and Guy E. Mitchell. 

Keep up the fight against the round 
cotton bale. Don’t be deceived by 
the articles appearing in so many 
newspapers, but remember that the 
American Cotton Company ia paying 
liberally for its advertisoments appear 
ing in so Many newspapers as editorial 
matter. And The Progressive Ferm3r 
has proof of this charge. 

——— + 

Income recent Virginia Station ex- 
periments conducted in feeding hogs 
anexclusive silage ration the results 
were unfavorable as the animals lost 
in weight and general appearance, but 
jn further tests in which the eilagecon 
stituted only a part of the ration, the 
animals consuming from 28 tc 35 pounds 
of silage and 14 to 21 pounds of cornon 
the cob per week, were kept in good 
condition through asevere winter on 
thiyration. By using the silage in this 
maneer a saving of nearly ons third in 
he cost of feed was effocted. 

———_—2 ¢- + 


Apropos of Paiiippine trade, Ocnzu!- 


General Moseley writes from Singa 
pore, an adjicent port, that the atten 
tion of our large pack re of bacon, 
hama, and lard should ba directed to 
the high prices of the product of the 
hog in that market. Bu:con retails at 


cents silvera pound; ham from 55 
to 85 centsa pound; and lard at 45 
canis 

‘S) far ag I have been ir formed,” 
says Mr Moseley, “there iano Ameri- 
can bavon, ham, or iard for sale here, 
jingapore is a depet for a large terri 
tory, and I believe a good demand fo 
t uc‘s of tha American hog could 
bo created here, if proper ¢fforts were 
made” Such a resulé would be cf 
bencfis to American stock raisers 

> +--+ 

O :io Station comparison of the 
ve merits of commercial fertilizer 
»smpared with home mixtures m3de 


. 


hanec 
he pr 


grea 


om slaughter hous» tarnkege, acid 
Phosphate and muriate of potash, i 
was found that sprieg crops showed 


but little difference from the two kinds 
of fertil'zars, but wheat and clover 
showed a marked preference for the 
home mixture. 

Apparently the chemical treatmeat, 
by which it is claimed that the nitro 
gen of the factory fertilizers is made 
more available, resulted in making i* 
80 readily soluble that it was washed 
Out of the soil before the wheat and 
Clover could make use of it. 

———___—»3 emo 

Crimeon clover is. says Mr. A. T. 
Williams, of the Dapartment of Agri- 
culture, an excellent crop for soiling. 
It is ready for use some time before red 
Clover and atatime when there are 
few other forage crops at hand. It ia 
Particularly valuable for this purpos 
on dairy farms, In experiments made 
at the New Jersey Station, nearly one 
nd one-half tons per acre of digestible 
food, valued at $25 were secured. A 
ton of crimson clover in proper condi 
tion for soiling contains about 325 
Pounds of dry matter, of which about 
»2 Pounds of crude fat, 50 of crude pro- 
tain and 150 of carbohydrates are di- 
Bestible. Rapeis sometimes sown with 
the Clover when a soiling crop is d:- 
Sired and the reeulting forage is excel 
lent. For silage this is one of the best 
Of the clovers, The yield of forage is 
large, is easily handled, and it makes a 

iter quality of ensilage than most 
other legumes commonly grown for 
this purpose, The silage is especially 
Valuable for feeding dairy stock. 
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this summary of the results obtained 
= their corn growing experiments thus 
ar: 

1, Planting corn early in May gives 
best results on the Indiana Experiment 
Station farm as a rule. 

2. The greatest average yields of 
doth ears and stalks have been obtained 
when the stalks stood twelve to four- 
teen irches apart. 

3 Thick planting has reduced the 
siz2 of the ears and the per cent. of 
grain, 

4, Thick planting has in dry seasons 
produced the heaviest yield of stslks 
and the lightest yield of ears. 

5. The yields of corn from cultiva- 
tion, one, twoand three inches deep, 
have been about equal. 

6. Cultivation four inches deep has 
considerably reduced the yield of corr. 

7. Heavy applications of manure and 
fertiv:lizers have not proved profitable 
in continuous corn culture 

8. In continuous corn culture the 
effect of a heavy application of fresh 
horse manura has not been exhausted 
in fifteen years. 

9. Cultural implements differing 
mci in construction and action upon 
the soil, have produced nearly the 
same yields of corn. 

10. Of the s veral cultural imple- 
men's under trial, preference is given 
to the spring tooth cultivator for soils 
similar to that of the station farm. 


b> 0 ee 

The bezt method of raising calves 
oo skim milk is a matter of interest to 
every farmer. In some tests made at 
the Iowa Station it was found that the 
best and most economical gains were 
made on corn meal and skim milk 
Linsced mzal also gave lower and more 
e6xpengive gains and was in every way 
less satisfactory than either ostmealor 
corn meal and fisxseed. It may be 
that the results of these experiments 
are contrary to prevailing opinion con- 
cerning the relative value of these 
feeds, but it is not unnatural or in any 
way unreasonable that the carbona 
esous grains should ba morse suitable 
for feeding with skim milk than a 
highly nitrogenous product like lin 
seed meal. Ssim milkis nitrogenous 
itaelf. Some + xoeriments were made 
in Holland to tees the effect of increas- 
ing the fatin skim mai& for caives or 
adding starch. E.ough whole milk 
was addcd tockim miik to make the 
desired amount of fat. When starch 
was fed it was cooked to a paste in the 
gkim milk. Abou: 94 per cent. of the 
starch was cigested, the cc ¢ fil sient of 
digestibility being as high as in the 
case of the adultanimal,. Theaddition 
of starch to the ration diminished the 
digestibility of protein somewhat. It 
was, however, onthe whole considered 
satis‘actory. When it ‘s possible to 
supply skim milk (sontaining protein) 
and the supplemental carbonaczous 
material ia an inexpensive form, the 
profitable feeding of calves is assured. 
In the experiments cited above car 
bohy drates (sither in form of starch or 
cereal grain:) were successfully com 
bined with skim milk and in this way 
the animel was supplicd with an abun. 
dance of protein and energy and made 
good growth. 


— *¢#- oe 
Dairying is a branch of farming 
which is being neglected by North 
Carolinafarmers Itisa paying branch, 
but one in which there is a nearer ap 
proach to manufacturing than almost 
any other, and which calls for strict 
business management, and this must 
here be coupled with some practical 
knowledge of szience as related to 
botany notonly of the fl »wering plants, 
but of that branch of botany knownes 
bacteriology. The proper handling of 
milk to make butter or cheese ia a cul: 
ture of bacteria of the right family 
and spccies of produce the desired 
quality of butter or cheese. ' It will be 
in vain that the utmost pains are ex 
pended if cleaniiners and low tem 
peratures are not maintaioted. Thisis 
not because of cleanliness in itself, or 
of the low temperature. Cieanliness, 
boiling water, or steam, on clean uten 
sile, and the bright sun both kill the 
bacteria and their spores or seeds. 
which are left attached to every speck 
of curd or cream in seams and on the 
surface of rough or imperfectly cleaned 
vessels, The low temperature so hard 
to reach for seven or eight months of 
the year which experience learned to 
be best of dairy operations and which 
acience has more recently demonstrated 
to be needed to check the development 
of some families of plants and leave 
others which can thrive at the lower 
temperature to take possession of the 
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dairy utensils and their contents. 
These are the familica which give the 
‘amiliar flavors of butter milk, butter 
and cheese, 

In cage of cheese many more kinds 
of plants are concerned than in butter 
making and these need a much longer 
period of low temperature wi'c1 can 
be controlled than ia needed for outter 
meking. Without means for this con- 
trol or a neiural climate suited to 
nearly maintain the low temperatures, 
cheese cannot be suceess'ully con 
ducted without tho establishment of 
rooms and apparatus to secure steady 
tempsraiurcs at the desired degrees 
for such time as may ba needed. All 
the necessary conditions ean now b3 
produced and main‘ained contiauously 
at the present time if business enough 
can be done to warrant the outlay. ; 

Obviously this eannot ve eff ordedow 
any ordinary dairy farm. It must be 
done on a comparatively large ecale in 
order to be successful. A farm to uee 
& cooling plant must be largo enough 
to feed end milk 100 tc 200 cows or it 
would cost too great to compete with 
those in the North which have more 
suitable climatic conditions in summer 
but who sre under a severe wioter 
climate. 

The high temperatures of the North 
Carolina summer climate can be over 
come successfully by combining the 
products of anumbercf farms, thus 
reducing the cost per unitand enabling 
producers to compete succesfully with 
the produ :ts brought from !ess3 favored 
territory for this kind of farming. 

Formerls it was thought cnly cer. 
tain sections could produce the best 
Gairy articies as theze could produce 
certain grasses which could not be pro 
duced cleewhere, and these gave flavors, 
etc. Ail this has baen overcome. 
Dairying baa spread to all kiod of 
climates as men have edvanced in 
means of controlling the climate of the 
dairy and curing rooms until tho most 
favored place for dairying may be said 
to bs now where animal comfort can 
be maintained the year round at least 
cost combined with the greutest pro- 
duction or cheapes’ production of food 
for cows. The cost of ccocl:ng in North 
Carolina combined wita cheapness of 
forage or low cost of producing it with 
two crops per yesr from cheapo land 
raay Well bs sat he same con 
; Gitions in the No revereed cost 
of warming C3mbined wiih cat of food 
with Only one cri rage per ycar 
on high-priced land. 

A few farmers near our emall c ties 
are appreciatiog this businese. If mare 
were to do so and prepare toc2 operate 
they would soon ceases to discuss four 
or five ceut, cotton at the village store 
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much time which counts for littl ona 
cotton farm. This is not against cot 
ton—one of the richest and best crops 
produced— but may be consirucd as an 
unfavorable contrast with the sysiem 
of depending on one crop alone for a 
farm income, 

If twenty farmers near almost any 
cotton cr tobaczo growing town of 
North Carolina were to co operate in 
doing a dairy businers with from ten 
to twenty cows each, they might at 
& s> be short of cotton and feel awk 
ward about fecding so much stock, but 
within five years it is safe to say they 
would be able to produce their average 
number of bales per acre on half to 
two thirds of the land now used and at 
no cost for chemical manure or only a 
amall application of potash and phos 
phoric acid. This may be demonstrated 
and no doubt can be proven by some 
other practical farmers who have becn 
trying a dairy onacotton or tobacco 
farm. 

Tae Western North Carolina farmers 
have in some places ideal conditions 
for dairying, and can store ice, or make 
it as they choose, thus having the dairy 
climate at control for almost the abso 
lute minimum cost while they have the 
Northern climate for grasses in perfec 
tion. 

The advavtages of North Oarolina 
farmers for the development of this 


farming are numerous and 
peared It ia also in harmony with 
the apparent natural development of 
the Southwest and a still lower reduc 
tion of the price of cotton unless there 
is a more general move towar d diver- 
sity of crops by the farmers of the 
South. Those who are fortunate enough 
to see and change especially on the 
farms where cotton raising is up-hill 
business, will be greatly the gainers 
for having made the move to diversity 
or change from b omnes or tobacco to 
od live 8 ’ : 
aie "Sone to have this matter dis 
cussed in the columns of Tae Progress 
ive Farmer. F.E E. 








and to fiad profitable employment for | 


}eulture—L. A. Tiornburg, 


‘to The Progressive Farmer and it will 











- FARMERS’ QUESTION BOX 


This is to ba a psrmanent department 
of Tae Progressive Farmer, one which 
we hope to make of much service to 
our subscribers and worth alone the 
subscription price of the paper. If you 
dosire any information regarding crops, 
tools, stock of any kind, best methods 
of cultivating crops, new crops, dis 
eases of crops or of stock, or any other 
farming matter, send on your inquiry 





be freely answered by competent and 
experienced authority. 
> 0 > 0 eo 


CABBAGE CULTURE. 





EDITORS PROGRE SIVE FarMER:— 
Piease tell us ths beat varicties of cab 
bage, best fertiliz:rs and methods of 
Gaston 
county, N.C. 

For fall sowing would advise using 
Jersey Wakefield or Fiat Datch, tor 
winter sowing would advise using Jar 
sey Wakeficid. For epring sowing, 
Hondersoan’s Early Sammer or Fiat 
Dateh. For summer sowiog, Fiat 
Dutch and Late Dreumheai. 

Fr fall and spring sowing would 
advise the use of a coid frame with 
glass protection. For winter a hot 
houss would be better if convenient 
In transferring from hot house to 
ground itis best to re set in cold frame 
and harden or temper. Then transfer 
to open ground. For fall aad epring 
sowing of seed the plants should ba 
tempered bsfore transferriag to open 
air. 

The best fertil z3r to be used would 
be horse. r cow manure well decom 
posed, the latter preferred. Broadcast 
on land at the rate of ien tons per acre, 
Turn under with a two horse plow, 
harrow thoroughly. Lay off in rowe 
three feet apart and apply commercial 
fertilizer ia the driil at the rate of 500 
to 1,000 pounds per acre. Fertilizer 
should contain 3 per cent. of nitrogen, 
8 per cent. of phisphor:s and 3 to 4 
per cent. potash. Mix thoroughly in 
the drill as the roots are liable to be 
burned by the fertilizr. 

Set out the plants three feet ia the 
drill, wrapping the stem of each piant 
with astrip of paper to prevent cut 
worms from cuiting them down If 
terrapia bugs are liable to come the 
rows had best be four feet apart and 
mustard or {turnips drilled in the mid 
dies. The terrapin bug prefe:s mue- 
tard or turaips to the cabbage or cul 
lards and wiilepend mosiof hig time 
there, And then if you wish to spray 
you cio kill them oa the mustard and 
not interfere with the cabbage plante. 

When plants are well started there 
ia No necessity for deep culture. Cul 
vate the surface oftev. 

If cabbage lice or cabbaga worma in 
fest the plants the plantsthey wili have 
tobs taken off by band, es epraying | 
toem would do but little good and | 
might prove harmful. H>wever, tho | 
worms could ba sprayed with pciion | 








when the plants have thei: first leaves |{ 


“Bug death” is said to be an effectua! 
remedy carryiog with it no danger 
from poisoning to the human sysiem 
Very respectfully, 
B Insy, 
Agriculturist for N. C. Exp’t Station 
<> «<> « 


CULTIVATION OF ASPARAGUS. 


Epirors PrRoGRESsIVE FArMER:— 

Seeing that you have established a 
‘‘Rarmers’ Q 1estion Box” for the con- 
venience of your readers, will you 
please give me soms information re 
gerding the culture of asparagusi— A. 
O., Wake county, N.C. 

Asparagus ie one of the most health 
ful plan's grown, and sould be culti 
vated by every farmer, gardener and 
soil tiller, for home use and the mar- 
ket. It possesses many m >dicinal vir 
tues, comes to the table in spring 
when vegetables are scarce, and is very 
profitable, when properly handled. 
There are probably 100 species of this 
plant, all coming originally from 
Europe, where it grown extensively 
and has been relished as a food product 
for several centurics. Growers are 
becoming more numerous every year, 
as the plant is in demand on all mar- 
kets, selling at an average of 10 cents 
@ bunch throughout the weeks of its 
usefulness. The crop ueually ranges 
about 2,000 buaches an acre, thus giv 
ing the grower #200 and sometimes 
more for the product. 

The plant may be started from seed 
or roots, but in either case takes two to 
three years to mature sufficiently to 
make the beds profitable. If seed is 


burned, early in the spring, the roots 
may bea taken up and transplanted the 
following spring and will begin to 
yield the third year from seed sowing. 
The best and probably cheapest plan is 
to set two-year old roots, which will 
yield some the first season, and return 
good results the sxcond year. These 
roota can be purchased from nursery 
men at about $4 per 1000, and 2,500 
roots will be suffisient to plant an acre. 

The soil should be well drained, of a 
lose sandy nature, and fairly fertilizod 
before planting. If it contains much 
clay, the surface will bake, or if wet 
from subsurface water, the rocta will 
not zrowtoperfection. The bedshould 
have plenty of sunshine and be free of 
weeds. Dsaep plowing is necessary for 
planting, as the bsds will remain for 
many years, and demand abundant 
soll food. Scmsa oli time planters dig 
deep trenches and fill partly with well- 
rotted manure bofora putting in the 
roots, but the present method has more 
to recommend it, as it takes less labor 
and the fertilizing elements are put on 
tho top as required. 

When the ground has been put in 
condition furrows can bs marked with 
a shovel plow, making them three feet 
apart. Seat the roota in the furrows, 
thirty inches apart, leaving the crowns 
three to six inches bslow the surface 
and flil level with loose soil. Tho first 
year the stalks should not be disturbed 
until late in the fall, after seeding, 
when they should be mown and left on 
the ground for wiater mulch. Some 
growers cover the bads with coarse 
baraoyard manure and rake it cffia the 
spring. A topdressing should ba given 
in March, using somos good fertilizer 
containing asarule 8 per cent. phos- 
phoric acid, 5 per cant. potash and 5 
per cent. nitrogen. The Department 
of Azriculture has numerous reports 
from various sections recommending 
fertiliz»ra containing these elements, 
using all the way from 500 to 2,000 
pounds per acre. 

The plants are ready to cut as soon 
as the crowns show above ground, 
Saarp knives should be used for this 
purp.se. Wahen cut, a double handful 
of stalks will meke a bunch. This 
should be washed and tied with Strings 
near euch end The butt ends are 
then cut cff by a knife and made 
smcoth for marketing. In early spring 
the esparagus sells at from 10 cents to 
20 cantaa pound, andoneot the bunches 
usually weighs 3 pounds, After the 
season of market is over the young 
shoots may be canned, by packing ia 
jira with some salt, and kept for the 
entire year. Some E1ropean gro vers 
make good money in drying their 
curpius crop. Tho green stalks are 
placed on s::ffolds in the sun for two 
or three days, or strung oa strings and 
hung up todry. After becoming brit- 
fle they are put away for winter use. 
By; boiling or soaking ian hot water the 
stalks come out to their original siz3. 
are bunched and eold for Christmas. 

JOKL *HOMAKER 
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FARM AFFAIRS. 





SOM POINTS ON KEEPING 
SW8&ET POTATOES. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Tae importance of the sweet potato 
crop is often underestimated S sme 
farmers do not make this crop an im 
portant one because when storing for 
winter use they so often lose them from 
rotting in banks or houses where stored, 
It potatoes rot it is beacause of neglect, 
or a want of knowledge as to their best 
keeping q 1alities, &>. 

Oue thing not known by all farmers, 
is that potatoes grown from vines keep 
far batter than those grown from 
sprouts. Knowing this fcc; from years 
of experience, I do not put up potatoes 
grown from sprouts expecting to keep 
them later than the first of January. 
I either sell or feed them away by that 
time, 

In putting up potatoes to keep, I dig 
after a killing frost and do not sort out 
or pick out large from small ones, but 
cart them in from the field and put in 
a long row all together just as dug, 
preferring to keep them as much as 
possible on the bunches as they grew; 
this enables me to make the pile higher 
and thus cause the water to shed off 
better. I make the pile four or five 
fect high, and about six feet at the base 
and long enough to hold the crop of 
these I «expect to keep late, cover at 
once with pine straw about one foot 
thick all over, then if warm, wait till 
@ cool spe\lto put on dirt. When a 
cool spell comes I bank up about eight 








sown ina bed where brush has been 


inches thick in dirt nearly to the top of 


bank, leaving an air hole in the top. 
[ben I shelter the top or often nail two 
wide boards together at right angles, 
makiaog a wide gutter, which I put over 
my banks, thus shedding the rain and 
snow off the top 

When I desire to use these potatoes, 
I begin at one end of the bank, take 
out enough for a week or two ata 
time; there is then more leisure to sort 
out the large ones from the small ones, 
I feed the small ones to hogs or milch 
cow, as they make better milk than 
any other roots I can get, and can be 
raised as cheaply as any others in our 
section. I have raised and housed a 
crop of sweet potatoes under favorable 
circumstances at a cost of only six 
cents a bushel, and I thick the crop can 
be raised in our county on an average 
for ten cents a bushel. 

Since I have been growing from the 
vine for keeping, and putting up as 
described above (about ten years) I 
have not lost from rot more than five 
percent. of any crop. Last winter the 
mercury was down to six degrees in 
that hardest freeza and snow and the 
covering as doscribed was sufficient to 
keep them right. 

I think many more potatocs are lost 
from being too hot, or being banked up 
while it is warm, than are lost from 
gstting too cold. When land suite 
sweet potatoss, and is fertilized right 
for them, it ig not difficult to get 200 
bushels per acre, and often more than 
this has been gathered. 

If potatoes are put up just for hogs, 
they may be piled up in convenient 
piles and covered at once with dirt 
alone, covered all ovor and left there 
till needed to be fed. 

When put up this way they do not 
Sweeten, but keep jist as well hore in 


our couniy as if carefully put up in 
straw. 


Ihad rather have vines sot in July 
than earlier if for late winter use. 


DaNn:EL LANE, 
Craven Oo., N. O. 


_———s eo e oe 
TAKE SOLID COMFORT ON THE 
FARM. 


The following article from Wallace’s 
Farmer, of Dos Moines, Iowa, is just 
as applicabie to conditions here in the 
South as in the Siate in which that 
paper i3 printed. Read and you will 
sce for yourself that it is full of sound 
Joxic and good philosophy: 

There ig n0 man on earth better on- 
titted to solid comfort than the man 
who owns his own farm and works it 
himself, There is no man who can 
have more of the substantial comforts 
of life than this same farmer. There 
are some things he cannot have, but 
they are all things he can do without. 
He cannot always have good roads, nor 
concerts, nor aswell parties, nor prize 
fizgaots, nor 6 o’clock dinners, where the 
ladies wear silk droasea with trails two 
yards long and the men claw hammer 
coats, low-cut vests, and expansive 
shirt bosoms. H3 can have, however, 
freeh milk, fresh eggs, frosh vegetabtes, 
fried chicken, unadulterated food, 





fresh air, and sleep for which the mil- 
lionaire would pay $1000 a night. He 
can have his boys and girls at home 
every night, can be in close touch with 
their lives every day, and can teach 
them habits of industry as no other 
man can. The farm is the place to 
raise the right kind of boys and the 
right kind of girls, able to adapt thom- 
aclves, with proper training, to any 
situation in life. 

We are sorry to say that farmers do 
not always avail themselves of their 
privileges, as the preachers say. They 
do not always make their homes as in- 
viting as they should be and could be 
with a little additioual expense. There 
is an excuse for scant accommodations 
in the house when the farm is not paid 
for, but unfortunately this condition 
of things existe long after the excuse 
for it has passed away. There is no 
better investment than solid comfort 
in the home. The farmer isnot acrea- 
ture fore-ordained“to raise corn to 
grow more hogs to buy more land to 
raise more corn to grow more hogs, in 
endless repetition. He has but onelife 
to live in this world, and he should 
aim to get as mush solid comfort out 
of it as possible; a comfortable bed, a 
pleasant home, conveniences for the 
wife, music for thechildren, evergreens 
and flowers, whatever tends to make 
life more comfortable or desirable, 

We do not wonder why some boys 
leave the farm as eoon as they can, and 
why some girls marry at the first op- 
portunity for securing what promises 
to bea more comfortable life. A bare, 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8.] 
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Let us repeat: Attend your County 
Alliance meeting whether you are a 
delegate or not. 

If you get more than one copy of 
this week’s paper, hand to a neighbor 
and ask for his subac¥iption. 

The New York World has been op- 
posing the Pailippine wa: daily for 
months. Now itis fathering Admiral 
Dawey’s Presidential boom. Verily, 
conaistincy is a jowel. 

Wake County Alliance meets at the 
A & M. College, West Raleigh, Oct. 
12;h, atlla.m. The Cotton Growers 
of Wake and adjoining counties meet 
at Raleigh Oct. 11th, at ll a.m. These 
meetings should be well attended. 


The State Normal and Industrial Col 
lege has opsned with four huodred and 
twenty-five students, the largest open 
ing in the history of the college. 
Every North Oarolina school we have 
yet heard from makes a good showing. 
May the good work contiuus. 

Our readers will find our advertis 
ing columns of special interest this 

_ week and each advertiser is thoughly 
reliable. Read the ads. and when you 
write for pricas, free catalogucs or 
further information bo sure to say, ‘‘I 
saw your ad. in The Progressive Far 
mer.” 

We are glad to learn that hereafter 
no child under twelve years of age will 
ba allowed to work in the Exst Dur 
ham Cotton Mill. This is a good rule 
and ought to be adopted by every mill in 
the State. If our legislatures had done 
their duty a law prohibiting the em- 
ployment of childrea under twelve in 
the cotton mills would have been 
adopted long ago. 

Forty one manufacturers of agricul- 
tural implements met in Chicago last 
Monday, and by agreement raised the 
price of all farm tools 25 per cent. They 

were enabled to do this by thorough 
organization. Doyousee? The cause 
in the rise in price, they state, is the 
increase in price of iron, steel and lum. 
ber. At any rate it may be worth 
while to give this item a little thought. 

The trust problem scems to be one 
of international importanc>. Oonsul 
Brundage, at Aix la Chapelle, Gor 
many, reports that every industry in 
his district is controlled by trusts for 
the purpose of regulating prices of both 

products and labor. Ons of the oldest 
woolen cloth manufacturers there said 
to the consul, in answer to the question 
why they did not establish factorics in 
the United States: ‘‘We can make more 
money by manufacturing here. Your 
labor is too high, and your woolen cloth 
men do not stand together; they cut 
prices too much. Here we can regulate 
business and can adapt ourselves t) 
competition by controlling prices and 
labor. We madea great deal of money 
before the high tariff went into effect 
in the U sited States.” 


————(©»+so-o—_ 
CHILD LABOR‘ IN QUR FACTO- 
RIES. 

With the exception of the fact that 
all cur educational institutions have 
opened with such remarkably large en- 
rollments, no sign of the times is more 
encouraging to N orth Carolinians than 
the decrease of the number of children 
working in our factories, 

The report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for 1896 showed that there 
were at work in the State’s cotton mills 
that year 6822 men, 10567 women 
and 5 046 children, very nearly ay many 
children as men. 

The report for this year will ‘show 
that 13915 men, 15.887 women and 
3,440 children are employed, showing 
that the number of men employed has 
increazed 100 per cent., that of women 
has increased 50 per cent , but that of 
children has decreased 50 cent. 

This ie a most encouraging showing. 
The problem of child labor in the cot 
ton mills has not by any means received 
the attention it des »rves, and the fact 
that 3 440 children are even now con- 
fined in the mills makes the problem 
still a serious one. 

We have recently talked with a num- 

ber of cotton mill men upon this sub- 
ject and are giad to find that no one 
seems to realize more fully than they 
that no child under fourteen ycars of 
age should be allowrcd to work in a cot 
ton factory unlese attending school at 
least four months in the year, and that 
no child under twelve years of age 
should do factory work. The cotton mill 
managers say they are anxious to pre 
vent child labor but that without con 
cert of action they are unable to bring 
about the results most of them per- 
sonally desire. 


A WORD WITH YOU. 


This issue of The Progressive Farmer 
goss to many who are not now eub- 
scribers to it, but who were once Alli- 
ancemen or readers of The Progressive 
Farmer. If you are one of these it is 
with you that we wish a word. 

Whether or not you have seen The 
Progressive Farmer, you are doubtless 
aware of the effort now being made to 
re organ’z3 the Alliance in all sections 
of the State. Something of the nature 
of the work is told elsewhere in this 
issue in letters from prominent mem 
bers of the Order and in the admirable 
address to former Alliancemen pre 
pared by the committee appointed by 
the State Alliance at its recent session. 
Tais address, signed by mon of enter 
prise ani high character, representing 
all three political parties, men who 
have the confidence of all the people, 
deserves the consideration of all think- 
ing farmers. The facts contained in 
the address are indispuiabie and for 
the conditions now existing there is no 
other remedy than that pointed out in 
it. For mutual benefit the farmers of 
the State must organize. 

The list of cflficers of the State Alli 
ance is a'so bound to inspire confidence. 
For President we have one of the faith 
ful ‘‘old guard,” Maj. W. A. Graham, 
whom ail old Alliancemen remember, 
one of the State’s leading farmers and 
@ prominent member of the Board of 
Agriculture. The other officers are 
also true, broad minded, energetic 
men who have the best interests of the 
Alliance at heart. Their election is 


ers of our S:ate. 
the Damocratic, R :publican, and Popu 


together with but one object in visew— 
the upbuilding of the Alliance. 

Aud for one thing they killed forever 
the cry that the Alliance is in partisan 
politics, Under the leadership of such 
Democrats as our President and Secre 
tary-Treasurer and Business Agent, 
such Populists as our Vice President 
and Lecturer, andsuch Rapublicang as 
are other trusted members of tte Order 
there can be no suspicion of partisan 
ship. There is no longer any reason 
for any eligible man of character re 
maining out of the Order. And soone 
and all of the old members who realiz3 
that in union there is strength, and 
that in this age of organ‘zation the 
farmers too must organiz3, are invited 
to join the old guard in an effort to 
bring about ‘‘a better state, mentally, 
morally, socially and financially.” 

And now a word in regard to The 
Progressive Farmer. We will say but 
little regarding it, for a copy is before 
you to speak for itself. We have just 
added to the editorial staff of the paper 
the two ablest practical and scientific 
farmers of the State—Prof. Berjimin 
Irby, Agriculturist of the North Caro 
lina Experiment Station and Professor 
of Agriculture in our A. & M. College, 
and Prof. Frank E Emery, who has 
all his life been engaged in the work 
and study of farming, ard who from 
Maine to Florida is recognizei as au- 
tority upon all farming matters. Their 
letters alone will ba worth the sub 
scription pric: of this paper to any 
farmer, and with their assistarc3 we 
hope to make The Progr:s ive Farmer 
the leading farm weekly of the S:uth 
The Progressive Farmer will a'so be of 
interest to all persons who wish to keep 
abreast of the times, whether farmers 
or not. It will discuss the questions, 
events and issues of the day in a bold 
but strictly non partisan spirit. Our 
sole aim is to make the paper the fear- 
less, ucm izzled paper a people’s paper 
should be. For our motto we take the 
manly words of the founder of the 
paper, Col. L. L. Polk, who in his salu 
tatory, Feb. 10, 1886, said: 

‘THs INDUSTRIAL AND Epvuca- 
TIONAL JNTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE 
PARAMOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERA 
TIONS OF &TATt# POLIcy,’ is the motto 
of The Progressive Farmer, and upon 
this platform it shall rise or fall. 
Oa all matters relating specially 
to the great interests it represents, it 
will speak with no uncartain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend, and 
impartially the wrong condemn. Serv 
ing no master, ruled by no faction, cir 
cumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy its aim will ba to foster and 
promote the best interests of the whole 
people of ‘the State.” 

If you desire a paper of this kind, 
one that will interest and benefit your 
wife and children, and be ofj actual 
value and assistance to yourself, we 
aolicit your subscription. D» not de- 
lay, but send us $1, which will pay for 
The Progressive Farmer a whole year. 
Send your neighbor’s eubscription 
along with yours. To those who wish 
to give the paper a further trial before 
sending a year’s subscription, we send 
it six months for 50 cents or three 
months for 25 cents. Weare anxious 
to get the subscription of every old 
subscriber, old Allianceman or other 
wide awake farmer. We hope to have 
you as one of the lucky number. 





creditable to the men who composed 
the State Alliance of 1899, who were 
indeed repres3ntatives of the bost farm. 
Representatives of 


list parties were there but all worked 


COTTON GROWERS’ FACTORIES. 


— 


A Oounty Alliance warehouse has 
been proposed in which to store cotton 
to take advantage of the usual 
annual rise as stosks decrease. This 
has gone into operation and farmers 
can store cotton and secure three 
fourths cf the market value for use 
and leave the last fourth to pay costs 
of storage, commission, interest and 
insurance and take advantage of the 
market conditions to sell when prices 
are satisfactory. 

This plan is not very original, but 
the Wake County Alliance has put it 
into operation for the year 1899-1900. 
Cotton seeme destinied to advance 
sharply on account of short crops, and 
this will greatly favor the movement. 

But how about a year of good 
cropsin the Southwest? It will not 
then work so well. 

WHY NOT NOW BFGIN A PLAN WHICH 
WILL WORK BEITER? 

Let us t:lk over a plan. Suppose 
we take the case of Wake county, 
which will merely serve as an exam. 
ple and the plan we propose should in 
terest farmers in other countiss equally 
as much, 

It requires no great effuort on the 
part of every farmer who saves, or 
makes money by means of the storage 
business to deposit ina Raleigh bank 
a part or all of what he has realized 
over and above what he would have 
received for his cotton by selling as he 
would have done before the advent of 
this storage plan. The money thus 
collected in, say the National Bink of 
Raleigh, the Citizens, and the Com- 
mercial and Farmers to the amount of 
$20 000 or $25 000 would be a nucleus 
sufficiently large to begin the erection 
of a cotton mill 

The Farmers’ Cotton Miil would 
when started use several thousand 
bales of cotton each year, Our Wake 
county farmers would then have a 
ready market for this number of bales. 
They may count it worth 5 cente 
when it reaches the factory, or they 
may carry it further and pay another 
set of hands to turn it into yarn, or 
cloth, and count the end price fairly 
distributed over boih farm and fac 
tory operations. Wake county has 
business farmers enough to see the 
point and put this plan in operation, if 
a sufficiently large numb:r of them 
are atill raising cotton. 

Suppose the price of cotton goes to 

eight cents? Taoere will be such an 
acreage planted next year as to fairly 
stagg:>r the statisticians. Then the 
price will be low and the money for 
the great effort will bo but little more 
abundant then it would have been for 
a less crop, and although the aggre- 
gate may be larger, it will have cost so 
much more as to be a losing crop. 
With this condition and a factory to 
use up home production, our farmer 
friends wil be in the market for cot- 
ton at the low price to store or run the 
mill day and night in order to take 
their share in the general factory prcs 
perity. 
We are not going into details. It 
other men with money can hire archi- 
tects, mechanics and operatives to make 
cotton cloth our farmer friends can do 
it as well, by giviag time and atten- 
tion to the business. The business 
tact, foresight, and courage of Wake 
county has not all bsen developed yet. 
There is much of it still raising cotton, 
strange as this ass2rtion may eeem in 
the face of the fact that five cent 
cotton has long been considered un- 
profitable, and that R leigh alone has 
put three successful plants to work on 
c >tton and sells all the output at hand- 
some advances above cost. This plan 
does not contemplate calling the Dur 
ham or Johnson county farmers to. 
gether in convention, but it does de 
pend on an individual action by you, 
Mr. Wake County Cotton Grower. 
You can start this by declaring to your 
cotton storing agent that you will do 
it. Deposit your money ia abank and 
invite your neighbor to do likewise. 
When the number has reached to 
$1,000 or $5,000 calla meeting notify 
ing every man whose name has been 
put down at the storage whether h- 
whether he lives in Wake, Johnston, 
Harcett, Chatham, Franklin, or any 
other county. These can organize the 
Farmers’ Cotton Growing and Manu - 
faciuring Co., to be built as soon as 
the funda have reached the safe point 
Of course no one would b3 expecied 
to take part in this meeting who has 
not contributed to the fund. Tae od 
jectia notifying all is to encoursg: 
some who have not, but who may 
make a late contribution to the fund 
and thereby become members of the 
co operative company. A few of the 
best business men will be elected di 
rectors and these will complete the 
organ zition of the company and 
watch for the earlisst possible date 
when the su! ssribed fund has reached 
& point where the building of the fac- 
tory is asaured and then begin and 
build it, 

Do not wait for outside capital or 
for some Northern or Western man to 





come and build a factory. That will 


never help the man who raises the 
cottcn Put the storage system profit 
ania little more (the more you can 
spare by rqueezing yourself, etc, the 
better for you finally) and get your 
mill assured and built. Why should 
we suggest the more you can put in the 
better? Because the cotton mills are 
all paying well and you are likely to 
realizo @ nice profit on your in- 
vestment, 

Is there anything more we can say 
in addition tothe above? Yes. If you 
have lived in Wake or an adjoining 
county, you have seen ths building and 
starting of three cotton mills here in 
Raleigh, all within the last ten years. 
How many of our cotton growers 
took stock in one of these and have 
held on to it through thick and thin? 
If you do not know anything of the 
history of these prospercus miil com 
panies earning handsome dividends 
by their investments in this class of 
property, ask some one who does know 
of their past and note carefully all 
their mistakes, or failures and study 
their management for your own guid 
ance. This will pay well. You now 
havea textile school at the A. & M. 
College. If you have a boy of a me 
chanical turn of mind send him there 
to prepare to work in and direct work 
on and in your farmers’ or cotton 
growers’ factory. Wake county can 
thus found a factory manned by Wake 
county skilled labor. The owners’ sons 
and daughters can thus partly operate 
it and perhaps own stock themselves. 

Some of the mosi successful business 
establishments are operated on the co 
operative plan. The great Century 
Magazine is made on this plan and the 
selling newsboy receives his propor- 
tional share of profits as does the edi- 
tor in chief and every other member of 
the great concern. 

There are thousands of co operative 
plants in successful operation among 
the farmers in the Northern States and 
we question why they may not flour 
ish here in Wake county. Have we 
not heard of one in Georgia? and is not 
@ rumor extant about a 10 per cent, 
dividend in cash an 83 per cent divi- 
dend in stock? When we learn to 
come together a3 farme!s should we 
shall be better off in more senees than 
one. FLEE. 


men 0 ee 
THE TRUST PROBLEM. 


The financial journals of the country 
are full of reports of consolidations of 
giant manufacturing, mining, trans- 
portation, banking and other interests 
into huge trusts. They teil us thatthe 
aggregate amount of capital stock rep. 
resented in these trusts that have 
secured chartcra in the State of New 
Jers-y alone exceed three and a half 
billion dollars. This enormous amount 
exceeds two to one the aggregate 
amount of ac‘ual money of all kinds in 
this country, including gold, ailver and 
paper. These trusts are not all incor 
porated in the State of New Jarsey, but 
perhaps ha!f of them are This would 
pan out for the last year seven billion 
dollars of stock, or $100 for each man, 
woman and child in the United States. 
This does not include those previously 
incorporated, nor dogs it even iacluds 
banking and transportation corpora- 
tions. 

It is a fact easily proved, and denied 
by those only who are in one way or 
another interested, that these stocks in 
these trust companies represent in 
stock abcut ten dollars, some times 
twenty, to every dollar of actual cash 
originally invested in the piants which 
form the combine, The obj:ct of these 
combinations of industrial or manu 
facturing enterprises is then plain—to 
do away with competition, to save ex- 
penses by discharging drummers and 
clerks, to fill all orders from one com 
mon center, to curtail and control 
labor, to purchase raw materials at 
lower price and seil their products at 
higher prices; io other words, to in- 
crease the margin of profit between the 
price of the raw and the finished prod 
ucts in such ratio as will pay dividends 
on from five to twenty five times the 
original stock of the companics com 
bined. 

A recent statement tothe point: Two 
giant combines control 80 per cent. of 
the tobacco manufectured in the United 
States. A few enterprises have held 
out against them, trying to force the 
trusts to let them in on better termsor 
because they do not believe in the 
trust’s methods. Now and then they 
fell in, however. One of the two giant 
combinations very recently gulped in 
threeother plants. Six hundred hands 
were immediately discharged and the 
wages of those retained cut at the rate 
of two dollars out of every five. They 
tell the public that these combinations 
are boneficial; they regulate prices 
both of raw and fiaished products, and 
give etable, unchangeable pay to labor. 
But facts prove the contrary. 

With such conditions facing us, 
should not the common people of the 
country unite for self protection and to 
learn how to throttle these giant com- 
bines? Something must be done, and 
without organization and united effort 





nothing can b3 done. 


THE THINKERS. 


“SELDOM SEEN.” 





The American people are often spok 
en of, but they have been seldom seen 
and felt face to face. They are a force 
surmised and sp3culated about, but 
unknown. These farmers and emall 
tradesmen and other common people, 
whom the corporations enslave, and 
the trusts impoverish, and whom the 
wealthy and fashionable despise and 
are ashamed of—here they were, and 
none who encountered them can ever 
forget the experience or cease to pon - 
der upon its pregnant lesson. The les- 
gon, bricfly put, is that these common 
people will have their way sooner or 
later. It may not be a way altogether 
agreeable to the uncommon p2ople, or 
even the way most immediately con 
ducive to the prosp2rity of the com 
mon people themselves; but it will not 
be the way of the trusts and corpora 
tions.—Julian Hawthorne. 


ABETTER DAY FOR JOURNALISM 





The facts do not bear out the asser 
tion of Lord Roseberry that the coming 
newepaper will be one that prints the 
news alone without editorial comment 
It will print the news fairly and im 
partially; it willalso print fair and 
impartial opinion. Indeed, not the 
least important phase of newspaper 
development is the tendency toward 
impartial opinion. It is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times. Poli 
tics has played an abnormally large 
part in the life of our people in the past 
and the newspaper has been under 
more or les3 of compulsion to take 
sides While there are parties there 
will have to be party newspapers, but 
the number of newspapers that see 
good only in one party and evil only io 
the other arerapily diminishing The 
tendency is irresistibly toward a larger 
measure of independence. The coming 
newspaper, the one that will wield the 
largest i: flience over men, will be the 
one that does not attempt to find all of 
truth within party lines. It wili re 
serve toitself the right to condemn 
and to praise what it will. It will dis 
cuss public policies, but it will discuss 
them as the unbiased critic and not as 
the partisan advocate. 

This, then, will be one line of de 
markaton—the divorcing of the ners 
paper from the political party. As 
the natural sequence of it will come 
the erection of journalism into a pro- 
fession in the true sens2 of the word, 
and one that will attract to it men of 
the broadest views, highest culture 
and most inflexible moral courage. It 
will be a happy dsy for j>2urnatism 
and for country. The profession has 
been subjected t> politics too long al 
ready. It has done the newspaper and 
the public incalculable harm—and 
most of all it has harmed the news 
paper man. 

It these observations are correct, and 
I believe they are justified by present 
day conditions, the newepaper of to- 
morrow will be one that emphasiz3s 
quality in its news, that is absolu‘ely 
fearless and independent in its expres 
sions of cpinion, speakiag out the 
whole truth as it eees the truth, and as 
the result of this the erection of j ur- 
nalism into a profession worthy of the 
name.—From C. P. Sapp’s Addreas, 
“The Newspaper and the Man,” de 
livered at the meeting of North Cu.ro 
lina Press Associatior, July 12, 1899. 


_—— > ee _—_—— 
“S TOCK-WA rERING,” 


The great number of ‘‘irusts” which 
have come into existence during the 
last twelve months has not only re- 
ceived widespread notice in the news 
papers, but has attracted the attention 
of both the great political parties, as 
likely to be a vital issue of tha next 
presidential campsiga, - 

With all that has been said for and 
against these great combinations of 
capital, one feature has ricaived scant 
noticc—the over capitalization, or 
‘‘stock- watering.” 

Ouly a little while agoa New York 
dispatch announced the formation of a 
new trust, and added, ‘'The only ques 
tion left unsettled is the capitalization. 
It will be either tweaty or thirty mil. 
lion deliars.” 

The plain Eaglish of this statement 
is, that the capitalization was to bear 
littleor no relation to the money in- 
vested or the property acq iired by the 
trust, but was to depsnd on the orgap 
iz-re’ estimate of the amount of 
“water” the public could be induced 
to buy. 

The evils of such a condition are 
many. Fret, it isa wrong to the pub 
lic; for the effort to earn dividends 
upon excessive capital keeps prices 
needlessly high, and forers the con 
fumer to pay more than he ought for 
his commodities. 

Next, there is always danger that 
those who buy s‘ocks will lose the 
money they invest. Public confidence 
is thus weakened and the way paved 
for the ‘‘hard times” which a!moast al- 
ways follow a period of financial ac 
tivity like the present. 





Finally, labor troubles not infrc- 


quently are traceable to atock- water. 
ing. A manufacturer, finding himself 
unable to earn dividends upon capitaj 
greatly in excess of real Productive 
value, tries to curtail expenses by re. 
ducing wages. His employees regigt 
and a strike ensucs. , 

The manufacturer himself may be 
perfectly innocent. The ‘‘watex”’ may 
have been introduced by others before 
he acquired possession of the business, 
Nevertheless both he and his employees 
suffer from the practice. 

Tae evil, although common to trusts, 
is by no means confinei to them, |; 
undermines outside corporations and 
weakens railroads. Already severaj 
states have enacted laws against it 
and others ought to follow their ex. 


ample.—Y .uth’s Companion. 
_ SO OO oe 


We have given elsewhere in this 
issue an extract from Ool. L L Polk's 
salutatory, in which he set forth his 
ideas of the editor's highest duty. Ap- 
other great editor, Horace Greely, hag 
spoken on the same subject end 
what he said is worth remembering 
and is aiso worthy of careful thought, 
We quote: 

‘Toere is a different and a sterner 
patb;—I know not whether there be 
any now qualified to treadit; I am not 
sure that even one has ever followed 
it implicitly, in view of the certain 
mesgerness of its temporal rewards, 
and the haste wherewith any fame ac. 
quired in a sphere so thoroughly 
ephemeral as the editor’s must be 
shrouded in the waters of oblivion, 
This path demands an ear ever open to 
the plaints of the wronged and suffer. 
ing, though they can never repay ad- 
vocacy, and those who mainly support 
newspapers will be annoyed and often 
exposed by it; a heart as sensitive to 
Oppression and degradation in the next 
sheet as if they were practiced in 
Brazil or Japan; a pen as ready to ex. 
pose and reprove the crimes whereby 
wealth is amassed and luxury enjoyed 
in our own country at thia hour as if 
they had been committed only by 
Turks or Pagans in Asia some cen- 
turies ago.” 


—_————» +o oe 
THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 


In another column we publish an ad- 
dress to the farm:2rs which was pre 
pared by a committee appointed at the 
recent session of the North Carolina 
State Alliance. It seems that there ig 
a determined effort to re organiza the 
old organization and bring it toa full 
realization of what was at first iz- 
tended. Among the new features con- 
templated in the re organizition, we 
notice that ‘‘political rancor” and ‘‘un- 
worthy men” which ‘have beso in- 
jurious to the O-der” ara io ve dis 
pensed with so far a3 possibie. We 
have never doubted the good which 
might ba brought about by a thoroush 
organization of tha farmers, there is 
n? other class of people who are so 
disorganiz3d as the farmars; thoy are 
the adjustible commodity by which 
and with which all! other indastrics d3 
termine the price of taeir producisand 
the wages of their laborers. Tas cot 
ton goods manufacturer and the to 
bacco manufacturer fix ths price of 
cotton aud tobacco in proportion io the 
net profit which they seve fis to res! z). 
This should not be so, and if the ua 
wholesome feature which attended the 
old organ‘z ition of the Farmers’ Alli 
ance can ba gotten rid of this state of 
affairs can, toa great extent bs rem 
edied. 

Such an organiz ition algo inculcates 
independent and co operative thought 
among the farmers with reference to 
their affairs; they would bacome io feel 
that they hada more important pari 
to play ia the world’s affairs than 
simply to grub stumps; and fizht the 
weeds. They are to look to the mar: 
keting of their product as well as the 
production of it; and they might alzo, 
by proper co operation, instead of the 
old plowing and hosing at random, 
learn to farm on more improved and 
scientific methods. The organiz:tion 
of the farmers would undoubtedly 
have a tendency in this direction. 

We trust thas in the re organization 
of the Farmers’ Alliance the ‘ biack 
sheep” will be closely scrutioiz? 
against and kept out and that the or: 
gan’zition will develop into a health: 
fal and allround beneficial one.— 
Winston R publican 


i 


THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE, 


Maj William A. Graham, the Presi 
dent of the Farmers’ Alliance, is 4 fit 
man to be at the head of that organ'2* 
tion. He is a farmer himself, which i8 
an important qualification, but in 6d: 
dition to that he js a wise man and has 
had large experience in public affaire. 
It is not hard to recogniz3 his skillful 
hand in some recent movements iD 
Alliance circles, and it is to be hoped 
the politicians have bad their last ride. 
If the Alliance can be kept out of poli 
tics and if the politicians can be kept 
out of the Alliance, it will yet bscome 
greatly useful to the farmers of N orth 
Carolina. And the brethren hav 
made a good start in that direction.— 
‘ Charity and Children (R sligious.) 
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AN ADDRESS. 


To the Farmers and Former Members 
of the Farmers’ Alliance in North 
Carolina: 

Feeling that the time has come for a 
eneral revival and re-organization of 
the Alliance in this Siate, the under- 
gigned were, at the recent session of 
the North Carolina State Alliance, ap. 
pointed a committee to draft an ad- 
dres3 to the farmers of the State. 

This ig an epoch of organization 
and cc-2peration. The class that re 
mains unorganized is at the mercy 
of thos? united in organ‘zition. E ev- 
en years ago the farmers of North 
Osrolina, rea‘izing this fact, joined 
hands in an effort to promote their in- 
terests “mentally, morally, socially 
and financially.” When the jute bag- 
ging trusi attempted to Oppress us, 
the farmers defeated itand it wae glad 
to sell its product at the old price or 
for less. We could dsal with any 
thu:t no 7 existing as we did with the 
jute bagging truss, if we had the same 
united co-operation of the farmers of 
the country. 

The social condition of the farmers 
and the period of neighborly good feel 
ing for and association with each other 
which then existed has never beea 
equalled in the history of the State. 
Families that had lived near each 
other for years became acquainted, 
unfavorable opinions of neighbors were 
found on acquaintance to be unfounded 
and their worth learned and appre 
ciated. The people by associating to 
gether and exchanging ideas were 
benefitted in their business in all de- 
partments. By cooperation the 100 
per cent. for a few months’ credit was 
destroyed and need supplies bought 
at reasonabie prices for cash or good 
security. 

The different state of feeling now ex- 
isting among the farmers was occa 
sioned to some extent by differencas of 
opinion on political qu°stions. The 
merchants, bankers, railroadars, mil!- 
men, lawyers, etc., have organizations 
to promote the interests of their re 
spective line of business. When their 
assembles Convenes no one is made to 
fee! uncomfortable on account of a dif 
ference of political views, but their 
conideration is directed to the advance 
ment of the business in which they 
have 8 common interest. Why should 
it not be so with the farmere? Is there 
anything beneficial gained by rejecting 
the example given us by the wild 
horses on the Western plains, which, 
when attacked, turn their heads to 
gether and use their heela upon their 
enemies, and in imitating the conduct 
of an animal that “thas neither pride 
of ancestry nor hops of posterity” 
turning our ears full length to our 
enemies and using our heels upon each 
other? The evilof this course is now 
bearing fruit and the Alliacc; has de 
termined that the pledge that a mem- 
ber's religious and political views shali 
not be in any way interfered with shall 
be strictly enforced. 

As to the course of our organ, The 
Progressive Farmer, we are assured 
by the business manager and the edi 
tor of the paper that it shall be an in 
dependent, unmuzzled farmers’ and 
Alliance journal and while it wi'l un 
hesitatingly commend the right and 
fearis ly condemn the wrong it shall 
be dons as to the matter in question 
per se without reference to the politi 
cal party advocating it. 

And financially the Alliance ‘s in 4 
healthy state. Although some mis 
takes hava been made, our executive 
commitize and business agency have 
Straightened out our business and we 
now have over $9,000 in North Caro 
lina 4 per cent bonds and cash, besides 
Our property at Headqiarters near 
Hillsboro. Tae Alliance also owns the 
shoe factory machinery, costing over 
#6000 and the building in which it is 
located, allunencumbered. Tais prop 
erty, security end machinery is for the 
benefit of ail, new aa well as old mem- 
bers. 

Evidences that the farmers are 
&waking to the benefit such an organ’ 
ization ag the Alliance should b:3, and 
would ba to them, come to us from 
many sections of the Sate. We antici 
Pate aconsiderable revival in the near 
future. There were other causes than 
Political rancor which have been in 
Jurious to the order, among them the 
membership of unworthy men. Dur 
Ing the firet year or so of the Alliance 
few except good men were admitted, 
and that one wasan Allianceman was 
&eneraliy evidence that he was a trust 
Worthy person, but as the greed for 
Membership grew nearly every one 
Who applied was admitted, and many 
bad members were received. The con 
duct of some of these in business mat- 
tera Caused many good Alliancemen to 
quit the order for their own personal 
Protection, 

In re-organization there should be 
Vigilance as to the reception of mem 
bers. The Committee on Examination 
Should examine carefully, and the Alli 
&Qce protected from the entrance of 
Uoworthy members, who whould be 





of no benefit and whose membership 
would prevent desirable persona from 
joining. 

The N. © F. 98. Alliance has for the 
present ssvered its connection with 
the National O der, and is governed 
only by its own Constitution and regu 
lations. Should it ever become desir 
able to resume connection with the 
National Alliance it can be done. 

In some scciions of the State there is 
& contention for a few farmer’s or 
ganization, Uader the liberal charter 
granted us by the Siate, the Alliance 
can be made to accomplish anything 
desirable we may wish. There is cer- 
tainly no need for a new organization 
It will be far better to re organize the 
Alliance, avoid the mistakes of the 
past and live up to its principles in a 
spirit of fraternity and brotherly love. 

Let it be understood that the farmer 
is in ‘‘business” just as the merchant, 
the banker, the manufacturer, or any 
other ‘‘buginess” man, andis entitled 
to the same consideration in the legal 
and economical relations of the coun 
try. Butthe farmer while an impor 
tant class is not the only useful class 
of our citizonship. Every legitimate 
business ben: fits the whole populaton. 
We therefore should labor in our 
sphere, not as enemies, but aa allies of 
other useful professions, and do noth 
ing with the sole desire to injare 
others. 

There was a time when the farmers 
were the happy contented class of our 
country, and a yeomanry of prospar- 
ous home owners, no matter how hum 
ble the home, is the bulwark of a coun 
try. Our farmers are not in a pros 
perous condition to-day. There are 
those who either deny this or attribute 
it to laziness of the farmers, but in the 
n° xi breath contradic themselves by 
attributing it to overproductica, 

The Alliance would afford opportun 

ity for a study of the causes of this 
condition and for exchange of views as 
to the beat methods of producing crops, 
raising and fattening animals, prepara- 
tion of fertilizars, improving lands and 
highways, marketing crops, and many 
details in farm work, etc., and the best 
ideas could bs put into practical use. 
It could arrange programmes for far- 
mers’ institues to be held in the neigh- 
borhood. Among other things it might 
also arrange for a system cf storege, 
warehouses, etc., or some means by 
which the crops would not be thrown 
on the market ina lump, but the sales 
be regulated, so as to place the differ 
ent non-perishable crops, especially 
cotton, on the market systematically 
throughcut the year. And last, but 
by no mean least, and which we have 
not hitherto appreciated and developed 
as wo should have done, is the social 
feature of the order. We are more or 
legs iaolated and need these gatherings 
for the best development of our young 
people into noble and useful women 
and men, ag weil as for the banefit of 
the older people. 
We meet fow persons who were ever 
members of the O-der who do not say 
that they are ‘‘as good Alliancemen as 
ever, but—.” They then relate some 
grievance which is frequently imagi 
nary or the result of their own con- 
duct and which could be easily reme- 
died by their own «ction. 

The Alliance elevated the farmers as 
no other inatitution ever has done. It 
taught them to think and by it they 
learned more of matters in which they 
interested themselves than they had 
learned in all the years before. Taat 
there were z0me cranks and men hasty 
to act was to bs expected. The inter 
ests of Ce ar mav in some cases have 
overshadowed those of Rome, yet the 
aim of the Alliance was tae good of 
the whole, not of tha few. 

The necessity for orgavizition and 
the advantage of c:-3peration have 
only increasz:d with each succeeding 
year since we first joined handa in 
1888. Every other class realizing that 
in union there is strength, is united. 
In this age of organization, wetoo musi 
organiz9. 

We therefore cordia'ly invite all 
eligible persons to unite with us in the 
endeavor to rebuild the Alliance, with 
the great obj-cts set forth in our D-c- 
laration of Purposes—to develop a bet 
ter state mentally, morally, socially, 
and financially ; to educate ourselves 
upon ali matters affecting our welfare; 
to maintain law and order ; to suppress 
personal, local,and national prejudices, 
and to promote in every possible way 
the best and highest iateresta of our 
people and our country. 

W. A. GRAHAM, 

T. B. PARKER, 

V.N SEAWELL, 

J. 8. MITCHELL, 

W. B FLEMING, 

Frank E, EMERY, 
Committee. 


————_-—< +> 


Asin personal morality liberty is self- 
restraint,and self indulgence is slavery, 
so political freedom is possible only 
where justice is in the seat of author- 
ity, where all orders and degrees work 
in harmony with the organic laws 
which man neither made nor can 
alter—where the unwise are directed 
by the wise, and thoze who are trusted 
with power use it for the common 


————— 





State News. 


WHAT TAR HEELS ARE DOING. 





Cream :f the State Press—Drops of Turpentine 
Grains of Rice from the East —Clusters 
? Srapes and Tobacco Stems from the 
o:th—Stalke of Corn and Grains of 
Wheat from the West—Peanuts 
and Cotton Seed from the South 
Tae Eaterprise is the name of a 
weekly paper j ist started in William- 
ston with J Dail, as editor. The first 
number is newsy and well gotten up. 
Tae Greensboro coons’ bootblack 
trust which had advanced the price of 
“shines” to ten cents, has gone to 
pieces, and the price has been reduced 
to five centa. 
The executive board of tho State 
prison has decided to purchase the 
Anzon farm, which is being operated 
under lease, It will cost the S:ate about 
$21 000 at the option price, 


At Troy, night of Oztober 3rd, fire 
broke out in the livery stable of Hearn 
& Varner, destroying the property, 
together with a hotel and several 
stores. Loss about $10,000; origin of 
fire is unknown. 

Ia an interview in the Richmond 
Times Ool. Juiian 8. Carr, of Durham, 
announces that he will be a candidate 
for election as United S:ates Senator, 
tosucceed S:nator Butler, whose term 
expires March, 1901 

Newbern Journal: At the meeting 
of ths county commissioners of Pam- 
lico, Mondy, J. W. Aldridge, the Popu 
list sheriff, tendered his resignation, 
and the commiesioners elected Wallace 
Hooker, Democrat, in place of Mr, Al- 
dridge. . 
A large'number of replies are coming 
in from parties t) whom invitations to 
attend the Cotton Growers’ Conference 
to bs held here Fair week were sent by 
Commisz3ioner Patterson. The indica 
tios are that the attendance will be 
large and represextative. 

Tne time of holding the Alamance 
Fair has been changed and instead of 
its being held O tober 24, 25, 26, and 
27, it will be held October 31st and 
November 1,2 and 3:d. The manage 
ment have a great many valuable and 
useful premiums to offer to exhibitors. 


This year there have been two calls 
made for volunteers for the Pailip 

pines. Under the first North Carolina 
furnished 119, and for the second 261, 
the latter being in excess of the S:ate’s 
quota of recruiting¢fficers. Lieutenant 
Settle is greatly pleased at this fine 
showing. 

Work is now progressing rapidly at 
the Catholic O:phanage in Raleigh, A 
press has been putin and Truth will 
now be published at the Orphanage. 
The sisters of Charity are busy and 
have put in the furaiture, etc Two 
boys have already been received in the 
orphanage. 

A Raleigh negro woman J alia H »bby, 
died Sunday afternoon, (13'), from 
the effacts of poison, which had been 
placed in the coff:e which ehe drank 
for breakfast Hr husband and broth 
er were suspicioncd. Ths coroner’s 
jury decided that her brother, Gaorge 
Lee, aged 14, is the guilty one. 

The United States government is 
dealing largely in Durham smoking to 
bacco these days. During the past 
two weeks the Bilackweil Dirham 
branch of the American Tobaccs Com- 
pany has filled two orders for Uncle 
Sam thatmade an aggregate of one 
hundred thousand pounds of tcbacco. 
Masked men recently broke into the 
county jail at Winton, Hortiord coun- 
ty, and shot Robert Vaughan, under 
suspicion of bara burning. The doore 
were broken down and the prisoner 
was shot at least three times. The 
prisoner was in anironcel]l. The act 
is greatly deplored. Vaughan will 
probably die. ; 

The weather in Raleigh during fep- 
tember showed quite a wide range of 
temperature. Toe highest tempera- 
ture was 100 degrees, on the 6h; the 
lowest 45 degrees on the 28h. The 
mean temperature was 70 degrees, 
which is 2 below the average. Ths 
rainfall was only 2,68 inches, while the 
average ig 3 17. 

Senator Marion Butler is in Washk- 
ington. In an interview with the Post, 
he seems to take ground against the 
constitutional amendment. He says 
that the grandfather clause is uncon 
stitutional. It had been given out that 
he would support the amendment, but 
from this interview it seeme that he 
will oppose it. 

Work begins in a few days on the 
canal for the water power for Haw 
River in Chatham county. It will be 
four miles long, fali 91 feet will de- 
velop 8,000 horse power and will oper 
ate three great cotton mills. The Er 
win Miil Company will expend $1,000,- 
000. Two hundred and fifty men will 
be put at work digging the canal, 


Mr. Arendall, purchasing agent of 
the penitentiary, says that the con- 
victs, some 500 in number, and the 
hired laborers, now numbering about 
250, have so far picked nearly 700 





good,— Froude. 





bales of cotton on the Roanoke farms. 


He says the best estimate of the total 
crop is 2500 bales. More laborers are 
to be employed. This week the big 
peanut crop is being gathered. The 
estimate of this crop is 40,000 bushels. 
The rice crop is nearly harvested. It 
is estimated to be 8,000 bushels. 

Prof. Benj Irby of the A and M. 
College, Prot. Frank Enery have be-n 
added to the editoral ste ff of The Pro 
gressive Farmer. We congratulate 
that journal on these acquisitions and 
perdict, that with such able writers on 
agricultural topics, The Progressive 
Farmer will become the great rural 
paper of this and adj ining states.— 
Rileigh Timee-V isitor. 

To promote the study of North Caro 
lina history and to encourage our 
making a home literature, Goneral 
Julian 8. Oarr has cffered a prize of 
$100 for the best compend or epitome 
of any decade of our State’s history 
within the period embraced between 
the year 1782 and 1882 The contest is 
op:n to any resident North Carolinian. 
No more than fifty will be allowed to 
enter, and these will be the first who 
apply. For further information write 
the North Carolina Publishing S -ciety, 
Rileigh, N. C. 

From the Atlanta Journal we get 
some informaticn about Charlotte that 
surprises us. It is this: The cotton 
mil's of the city proper furnish em- 
ployment to 4000 wag:-carners who 
support 10500 peopl» The salaries 
paid to employees amount to over a 
million dollars a year, while the value 
of the menufactured product of the 
mills is $6 000,000. Within a territory 
of 100 miles around Charlotte there 
are nearly 300 mills, which is 55 per 
cent. of all the epindies and 57 per 
cent. of all the looms in the entire 
South. The number is rapidly increas- 
ing.—Ex, 

Presiding Eider Swinson, cf the 
Mormon church has gone to Goldsboro 
to open headquarters there. The con 

ference of the Mormons will bo heid 
there November 3:d and 456, and 
E' ier Bolin says several hundred Mor 
mons will be in Goldsboro at that 
time. They intead to rent the opera 
house in G :ldsbor0 and have Bapjamin 
E Rish, of Chattanooga conduct pub 
lic exercises and invite the people of 
Goldsboro to attend. Rich is at the 
head of the Mormon work inthe South. 
ern States mission. Tnoereare 800 Mor 
mons in the North Carolina Confer- 
ence, and Hider Bo>lia says one hundred 
and fifty have been baptized this year. 
There are eight church buildings and 
more organizations without buildings. 
About fifty elders will be in G»ldsboro 


at the Conference. 
~~» +a 


THACH TEMPERANCE, 


Supt Mebane’s Advice to Public Teach- 
ers 

Prof. C. H Mebane, the Superintend 
ent cf Public Instruction, strikes for 
temperence in a letter which he izeued 
last week to the county superintend- 
ents and teachers of the public achools 
in the Siate. 

In part he says: ‘'I wish to call your 
attention to S2ction 74 of the Sshool 
Law: ‘The nature of alcholic drinks 
and narcotics shall be taught in the 
common or free schools of the Siate.’ 

“If we are to become a sober, tem- 
perate people, we must look to the 
rising generations. A large per cent, 
of the men and women—what a pity 
we must name womer!-—who are 
slaves to narcotic; and alchoholic 
drinks will never be reclaimed from 
the miserable bands which are crush- 
ing their lives, their hopes and happi 
ness, and hurrying them oa to fill un- 
timely graves. Then how important 
it is that the awful consequences of 
these narcoticsand driuks be impressed 
upon the minds and hearts of the 
children. 

‘*What strong drink is doing for the 
men from twenty to fifty yeara of age, 
the same, toa wonderful extent, the 
cigarette and tobacco are doing for the 
boys from twelve to twenty years of 
age. 

“The time has come for teachers to 
cry aloud and spare not. I care not if 
our school fund is increased some from 
liquor licenss. The more’s the pity. 
I cere not if tobacco men give their 
thousands to colleges and educational 
institutions. This ought not, and will 
shut the mouth of any true teacher 
against these evils. 

“Yea, what shall it profit us if our 
public schoo! funds are increased and 
our colleges are handsomely endowed 
if our boys and girls are to be ruined? 

“Let our teachers and county super- 
intendents, too, be living examples of 
total abstinence from the use of all nar- 
cotics end alcoholic drinks, I like to 
see a preccier practicos what he 


preaches, and I also like to see a 
teacher live the life he sete up as a 
model for his pupils as nearly as pos 
sible, 

“The very idea of a superintendent 
of echools ora teacher taking a drink 
on the sly, or puffiog a filthy pipe or 
smoking a cigarette! Away with such 
conduct on the part of teachers. 

‘Yours in behalf of the children, 

“O, H. MEBANE, 








“Supt. Public Instruction,” 


General News. 


SPARKS FROM THE WIRES. 
The Latest Reliable News From the 
Earth’s Four Corners Selected 
and Condensed for Pro- 
gressive Farmer 
Readers 

A freight train was held up and 
robbed at Antonio, L3., Tuesday night 
by masked men, It is not known what 
the robbers got. 
From estimates based on reporte 
from 76 counties, the Georgia cotton 
crop will amount to about 1,(00,000 
bales against 1,536,000 last year. 


The State Board of Health of Cali 
fornia has adopted a resolution to con 
sider the propriety of quarantining 
against human beings and domestic 
animals with consumption. 

I: is estimated that 1,500 persons lost 
their lives in the earthquake in Asia 
Minor last week. Whole villages were 
destroyed. The shocks continue, but 
their strength seems to be spent. 


Wm. J. Bryan will speak for Goebel 
in Kentuchy on Ostober 15, 17 and 18 

He wiil be conducted over the Siate in 
& fast epecial train, covering every 
section. The final speech will be made 
at a big Democratic barbecue in Louis 

ville. 

Miss Julia Dant Grant, daughter of 
Gon. Frederick Grant, and grand 

daughter of Gin. U. 8. Grant, and 
Count Speranzky, of Russia, were 
married at Newport, R. I, Monday. 
There were two marriage ceremonies— 
one according to the rites of the 
Greek church, and the other an Epis 
copal service. 


Nine ships have been designated by 
by the Navy D:partment to proceed 
to Manila as soon as possible to rein 
force the Anerican fieet there, in ac 
cordance with recommendations made 
to Presidsnt McKinley by Admiral 
Dawey. These vessels are the Brook: 
lyn, New O leans, Albany, Bancroft, 
Badger, Nashville Machias, Marictta 
and Monocacy. D:wey says that the 
very appeararc3: of the Brookiyn in 
Manila Bay will do more towards sup- 
pres ng the irsurrection than a regi 
ment of so!diers. 

Tae New York Journal says: ‘Tae 
exact amount of the inheritance taxcs 
on the esta'e of Correlius Vanderbilt 
is not known, but it is estimated that 
it will exceed $4.000,000 The State of 
New York collects 1 par cent. on col- 
lateral b’qucsts. The National Gov- 
ernment, under the war revenue act, 
has a complicated system of graduated 
inheritance taxes on personal property, 
ranging from 75 cents per 100 on small 
legacies to members of the immediate 
family to $15 per $100 on legacies over 
$1,000,000 to persons of remote or no 
relationship or to bcd:es politic or cor 
porations ” 

While we rej>ice at the ris3 in the 
price of cotton, we also endorse the 
following item from the Manufac- 
turers’ Record of Baltimore: ‘‘The 
South may hove cight cent cotton and 
it may not. The crop may be one 
third leas than last year, or it may 
not. No matter what the price and 
what the profit, this is the time forthe 
Southern people to exercise caution. 
One of the great dangers in the rice in 
cotton is the wholesale tendency to 
epeculate. Manya planter in the past 
has lost the opportunity to come out 
at the end of the year with no in 
debtedness and a balance to his crecit 
by takiog the prcfits of his yield anda 
speculating in futures. Whera h3 
may g&in in one insiance he may lose 
innioe. Tae old saying that ‘‘a bird 
ia the hand is worth two in the bush” 
is very applicable at this time to the 
Southero plantera and business men.” 

—_———2 + eo —— 
UNITED S'‘'ATES OWNERSHIP 
OF NICARAGUA CANAL, 

Nicaragua wishes the canal com- 
pleted at the earliest pcssible mo 
ment; she also would prefer the United 
States to do the work and operate the 
canal when finished. It now depends 
upon Congress to harmon’z;3 conflict: 
ing interests. The Uaited States has 
the matter entirely in her own hande, 
If she chooses to reappoint commis: 
sions indeflaitely to investigate and re- 
port to each sueceeding Congress for 
the next twenty years on the feasibility 
of the proposition and the financial 
cost, rather than to bogin digging, she 
need not be surprised or disappointed 
if at length some priva'e corporation 
undertakes the work and carries it to 
a@ succers‘ul finish. Butif she means 
sincerely to follow a policy to which 
Repub'ican platforms have been 
pledged for years, legislation can be 
enacted and negotiations can be en 
tered into which will cause the shovel 
ing of dirt on the isthmus within six 
months. Everything depends upon 
the eeriousness of purpose on the part 
of the Government.—From ‘‘Our Dip 
lomatic Relations with Nicarague,” by 
Corry M. Stadden, in the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for Oc 
tober. 








PROFITS OF COTTON MILLS, 


When it was reported a few weeka 
ago that the Clover Cotton Mill had 
declared a dividend of about forty-one 
per cent. the people of the South were 
hardly prepared to believe it. The 
New England people were simply par- 
alyzed by the bare statement. They 
thought it must have been a typo- 
grephical error, but the news was 
later verified. Before they have fully 
recovered from their surprise, the newa 
comes of still another record break- 
ing mill dividend from Georgia. The 
Crown Cotton Mill, of Daiten, de- 
clares a dividend of 93 per cent.— 83 
per cent. in stock and 10 per cent. in 
cash. It is said that this beats the 
world’s records in cotton mill divi- 
dends. Further, the Crown Milie’ di- 
rcciors have appropriated $100,000 for 
the erection of an additional mill. The 
South ought to be entirely contented 
with the outlook when it has mills de- 
clariug dividends from 41 to 93 per 


cent.—Charlotte Observer. 
—_—_—2 + > 0 ge 


K&PT OUT OF TEXAS. 


Supreme Court Supports Secretary of 
States in Suppressing Compress Trust. 
AUSTIN, Trx , Oct. 5 —Thae Supreme 
Court to day dism’s ‘ed, with cos's, the 
plaintiff's petition for mandamus by 
the Texas planters’ Oil Company, char- 
tered under the lawsof West Virginia, 
to compel the Secretary of State to ia- 
sue it permit todo business in Texas. 
The charter shows that the company 
was orgapiz:d for the purpo3e of con- 
structing, maintaining and purchasing 
cotton compresses. The company had 
intended to invest a large amount of 
money in Texas, but the action of the 
Secretary of S:ate in refusing the per- 
mit has shut it out, and it will seek 
investments ia other States. 
——— + ee 
T&E SENATE’S BILL DECLARES 
FOR THE GOLD STANDARD. 


WASHINGTON, O3t. 7.—The Post to- 

morrow will say: ‘‘Oa the first day of 

the approaching cession of Congress the 

Senate financial bill will be introduced 

in the latter body. It will not be on 

the eame line as the Huse bill, but it 
will declare without ¢quivocation for 
the gold standard. 

“Senator Aldrich, who, as Chairman 

of the Finance Committee of the Sen. 

ate, has taken a prominent part in the 

framing of the bill, said yesterday that 
the measure had been prepared but that. 
it would not be made public uniil it had 
been shown to a number of R »publican 
Senators. Itis the present intention 
of the finance committee to ask a 
speedy consideration of the bill in the 
Senate, in order that it may be dis-— 
posed of as early in the session as pos- 
eible,” 


a oe oe : 
CONCLUSIONS OF THE CHICAGO 

“TRUST” CONFERZNCE. 

Upon épecific tensts about trusts, 
however, the conference presented the 
wildest variety of opinions. Tae ut- 
terances from the platform, certainly 
various enough in point of doctrine, 
did not exhibit the members’ entire 
latitude of conviction. Among those 
who had obviouely rc flzcted upon the 
subj2ct one could, however, trace more 
or less roughly the following crystal- 
lizations of creed (I do not go into de- 
tail): 
1 That trusts are a natural evolu 
tion of the economic forces now in 
play and will therefore be found to be 
not only permanent in spite of all at- 
tacks, but good and beneficial as well, 
whatever to the contrary may now 
seem to be the case. Toi3s was, in ea- 
serc*, George Gunton’s plea. 

2 That trusts are mainly, or wholly, 
the product of vicious legislation giv- 
ing special privileges to powerful cor 
porations; are not the product of eco: 
nomic law; are wholly evil and bane- 
ful in their efforts; and can be and 
ought to be put down by law. This 
idea lay at the basisof Mr. Bryan’sad- 
dress. Bryon Holt elaborated the 
thought as it relates to protective tar ffs 
and free trade. 

3 Theview of most of the political 
eccnomists in the conference—who, it 
may be said, contributed the bulk of 
the seasoned thinking with which the 
sessions were favored—that trusts were 
mainly, though not wholly, the result 
of economic evolution, so that all talk 
of suppressing them is idle; that they 
may become very deleterious notwith- 
standing this, raising the effective cost 
of goods to consumers, erecting and 
intensifying class distinctions, retard- 
ing invention, and vitiating our pc- 
litical life; and that therefore they 
must be carefully watched and studied 
till we see what regulation of them is 
neceesary, and then checked and 
snubbed by legislation, as they can 
be if proper wisdom is exercised, to 
keep them the s:rvants of the people 
and not allow them become its op- 
pressors.—¥rom ‘“'The Chicago Con- 
ference on Trusts: The Summing Up 
of an Observer,” By Dr. KE. Benja- 
min Andrews, in the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for Oc- 
tober. 
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THE STORY OF LIFE. 


oe) 


Oaly the same old story, told ina diffsrent strain; __ 
Sometimes a smile of gladness, and then a stab of pain; 
Sometimes a fliash of sunlight, again the drifting rain. 


Sometimes it seem3 to borrow from the crims)n rose its hue; 
Sometimes black with thunder, then chang<d to a brilliant hue; 
Sometimes fais3 as Satan, sometimes as Heaven true. 


Oualy the same old story, but oh, 


how the changes ring? 


Prophet and priest and peasant, soidier and sciolar and king; 
Sometimes the warmest hand clasp leaves in the palm a sting. 


Scm>*times in the hush of even, sometimes in the mid day strife, 
Sometimes with dove-like calmness, sometimes with passion rife; 
We dream it, write it, live it, this wild, weird story of life. 


—EosTON TRANSCRIPT. 








THE PATHS APART. 


—_——_ > 


BY FRANK L 


STANTON 


—__- > —_———_ 


When the darkn2es with its shadows 
Glooms the giory of the day, 

And the dear lakes and the meadows 
Melt in mamory away; ; 

Will you then, in gentlest dreaming— 
Wheresoe’er your steps may be— 

Think of stars once brightly beaming 
O’er the hills once dear to me? 


Dear to me because above you 
Oace I saw their summits gleam, 
When I whispered first: ‘‘f love you,” 
Whispering: ‘‘Love is not a dream!’ 
Dear to me because I Knew you, 
Crowned with Love’s own diadem, 
When I saw God’s angels view vou, 
And I wept, and envied them ! 


Oh the ways that you are going! 
Could you find not here delight 
In the reaping time and sowing— 
In the red rose and the white? 
In the birds that, sweetly singing, 
Sond their souls to God in song? 
In the beils in music ringing 


Doar, the violets will miss you— 
| Every rose of olden grace _ 
| (Tnose that leaned your way tokias you 
Miss the beauty of your face! 
And for one heart, lone, foreaken, 
Ion the shadow he shall say: 
‘God gave all, and so hath taken 
Even the gift of it away!” 


There’s ad ve in woodlands sighing 
With no human voice nor art: 
Tbhere’s & mate—a mate replying, 
But you’re leaving me, sweetheart ! 
And in all the bleak dominions 
O! the ’reft and lonesome night 
Love in vain shall plime his pinicns 
For your farthest fame and fight. 


Lot us dream our best endeavor 

Still shall lead from pain to psac3— 
Dream that love is love forever, 

Living wh:n the stars chal’ caase! 
But the stars are mute above me, 

And the brightest gieams depart; 
Voices whisper still you love me, 





In the groves where thrushes throng? 

















But you’re leaving me, sweetheari! 
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<= FOR THE GIRLS. —<> 


I have felt so proud of my young 
friends seometimes when I have seena 
sharply tired face brighten into a smile 
and a quick movement leave a seat va. 
cant fora woman carrying her heavy 
baby, or for a gray haired old lady 
who wae shaken by the joiting, sway- 
ing car beyond her strength. There is 
something so delightfully cordial in the 
manner in which some weary girls 
thus help their neighbors that the act 
is as refreshing a3 the seat is welcome. 
The mere passing of a fare or holding 
open a door or picking up a dropped 
parcel will often make a sunshiny spot 
" in a whole day’s experience. 

The woret offenses against good taste 
which one enccunters among young 
women in public places are, I am sorry 
to say, often found among those who 
have every advantage of education 
andexample. Notsxidom is one re 
galed in a Fifth avenue omnibus with 
the private affairs of some exq iisitely 
dressed young woman who mentions 
people by name and makes herself a 
source of pubiic amusement to her fel 
low travelers, with the air of one who 
feels that no ore in such a vehicle 
con'd possibly be worth consideration 

A famous commentat_r on such mat- 
ters once laid down, «Ss laws beyond 
dispute, that no lady was well dressed 
when a stranger’s firet thought was 
about what she had on; that no one 
had perfectly good msniers who 
thought of bimeeif firat, that no one 
could c’ain to be thoroughly weli bred 
wh) talked of private affairs ia public. 
I have seen an evidently wealthy and 
carefully educated girl make havoc of 
these indisputable rules, render her. 
self not only ridiculous, but annoy 


a pleasure that another might share 
Sho wiil be patient, gentl>, unobtru 
sive, and wholly without pretense cr 
‘“‘make believes” of any sort. Acd 
being right on all these points, ehe 
may brush her black cashmere skirt 
and pin on her last year’s plain hat and 
go toher work and be sure that she 
carries her patent of nobility in her 
heart, and that every one will recog 
nizs her title. Charles Kingsley ca!ls 
one of his heroines ‘‘a lady by the 
graceof God,” and there is no better 
way to win that high title than by fol 
lowing God’s great rule: ‘‘Whatscever 
ycu would that men should do unto 
you, do ye unto them also.” 
SELF-CONECIOUSNESS A PERIL 


Taere is something so dignified in 
labor to a good end that it lifts an ac 
tive business woman putof the dan 
gerous atmosphere in which ruden:s3 
lies ready to offend delisacy whona 
young woman is about early cr iate 
without reason. Os great foe to this 
protecting inflierc3 is self conscious 
nes3 that miserable fruit of vanity. As 
soon asa girl puts on a hat or a gown 
which she beli ves wi!l attract atten 
tion and ten cannot fo-gat it, she has 
ksi her beai shizld against imperti. 
nence, 

The simply, appropriately dre sed 
girl who outers a car, alort, intent, 
thinking of everything but herself, no 
m itter how bsautifully he: jickst fica 
her round figure, o° how duintily her 
simpie hat sits on her soft, well brushed 
hair, will encounter no parsecuting 
starcs, por fiad two mon whispering 
about her as they sit oppposite It is 
the foolish and eiaborately dressed and 
over-srnamented, showy hats, which 








ing, and seem highly eatisfied wita her 
own conduct, bscause her maid fol- 
lowed her about aad carried her wraps, 
ora young man of distinguished ap 
pearance belped her in and oui of a 
public vehicle. 
ROYAL ROADS TO 'PERF.CT MANNERS 


Two royal roada lead to perfect man 
nara—forget‘ulnees of self and a de 
sireto make others happy. What ie 
conventional etiq 1otte in one country 
is u2ms’ nerly in another, and we have 
no nesd to understand customs which 
belong to a different phase of life from 
that in which we expest to epend our 
days. Tacrais a funny story told of 
an old Scot peasant woran in whose 
cottags Q isen Viztoria once sat down 
to rest: "It could na be the q teen,” 
she said, ‘‘forshe jist had co man 
ners to speak of.” Tae simple unos 
tentatioua sweetness of the sovereign’s 
words were so like “‘ither folks” that 
the old lady could not believe that she 
hed spoken with her. Perhaps no 
demonetration could be made which 
would more clearly describe the absc- 
lute perfection of the qucen's good 
breeding. 

THE DESIR TO BE A LADY 

Aud the beauty of all thia is that ‘or 
attainment of that highest form of 
good manners no masters or tutors 
are needed. The simple, hearifelt de 
sire to be a lady in tho3e lovely things 
which make that word an honor will 
guidsany dear girl aright. A lady 
will not dresses flishily, or wear mock 
j2wels, or talk loudly in thoroughfares, 
or push for the bost place, or try to 
gain an advantage, or speak an un 

tru'h, or offead a child, or be greedy of 


are as outof plate as diamonds ata 
breikfast table, which makes the 
wearer always remember what she has 
on, and in our large cities send all the 
boys and ill-bred uader clerks to the 
sidewalks of the busy streets to watch 
“the girls when they go to lunch.”— 
Ladger Monthly. 

——————ip ¢<>- e——— 


SOME MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


In Siberia a bride, on entering her 
husband's house, must be prepared t> 
show her skill in cooking. She is ex 
pected to give a dinner prepared with 
her own hands, as a testof the edu 
cation she has received. I! she ploases 
her guests it is taken not only asa 
proof that she is well qualifi:d for her 
new position, but that her family isa 
worthy one, since her parents have 
trained their dau h'er so succesefu Ly. 
There is another land where thrift is 
expected of the young folks In Hol 
land, saye the Rov. E G Hordy in 
The Q tiver, a girl is bound to ask her 
future husband if he can afford to pay 
the wedding fecs 
In Norway, however, things are not 
quite co promising. The )orwegians 
are always trying to put the best foot 
foremost, and they do it in reference 
to marriage as weil as io reference to 
other matters 

Ic issaid that a young man once 
went cut to seck a wife, and came to 
farmbouse where there was more wit 
than money. The only thing of which 
the farmer could boast was one new 
slesve to his coat. This must be made 
the most of. 

“Peay take a seat,” he caid, hoapita 


dusty,” and so saying, he went about 
wiping tables and benches with his 
new slesve, while he carefully kept the 
old one behind him. 

Hia wife pcssessed one new shoe, 
and one only, but she mado the most 
of it by pushing the furniture in place 
with itand keeping the other hidden 
beneath her skirts. ‘‘It is very un 
tidy here,” sbe said. ‘Everything is 
out of place.” 

Then they called to the daughter to 
come and put things to rights. But 
the only new thing she posssssed was 
acap. Soshe kept putting her head 
in at the door, and nodding and nod 
ding and nodding. 

‘For my part,” she said, ‘I can’t be 
every where at once.” 

Thus they all tried to make the 
young man believe that the househo!d 
was well-to do. 

O.ae cannot but think that the 
methods of Siberia ani Holland are 
most likely to lead to happiness in the 
end.— Youth’s Companion. 

— > + <3 


ONCE WAS ENOUGH 








This is one of General Miles’ stories: 
In the Confederate army Lonstreet’s 
corps was making a night march. 
About four o’clock in the morning, 
when every one was worn out, a Geor- 
gia regiment stopped. A Goorgia sol- 
dier put hia riflz up against the tents 
on the other side of where Longsireet 
‘was. 

‘‘Well,” he said, ‘ this is pretty hard 
—to fight all day and march all night. 
But I supp:s2I can do it for love of 
my country.” H»> continued, ‘‘I can 
gohungry. I can fight. If nsed be 
Ican die for my couniry, because I 
love my country. Bui when this war 
is over [ll ba blowed if L'il ever ilove 


another country !’— Woman's Jouraail. 
—_——— eee 


A SELF-MADE MAN. 


To be a leader it is necessary for a 
man tobelarge. It is not enough to 
be an orator or a mathematician or a 
logician or a mus3ician, but to be a 
leader it is indispensabls that the man 
shall have those elements within him 
that really maks him the fundamental 
principle of everything that people 
need,to such a degree that everyman or 
woman that touches him feels satisfied 
and does not care to look elsewhere 
fora guide. Psrsonality is ooly the 
power to personify and humaniz: 
everything that tho person touches. 

Tais princip'‘e ia illustrated in a vary 
remarkable way io the carear of Peeai 
dent Jacob G. Schurman, of Cornel! 
university. H3trainsd every faculty 
to its utmost capacity. H3 wasa farm 
boy ; at the ags of 13 ha b:camea clerk 
and studied nights; at 16 he won thse 
firat and largest priz2 in Pviucea of 
Wales college; ai 19 he led every class 
he was in; at 21 hs won a priz)of 
$1,500. Hs graduated at the Uaiver 
sity of London, winning a scholarship 
worth $759, hoe stood first in G:ask, 





E igitish, philosophy and political econo 
my, and won a $200 priz3 from the 
Uaivorsity college, Waenhe was 24 
he won a fellowship worth §2 000, 
which was open toall graduates from 
Eaglizh universities and was competed 
for by sevanty five men. He returned 
to this Country and took a chairina 
small college ia Nova S:otia. Ho was 
recogaized as a great scholar, but 
scholarship did not make him a leader. 
When he was 32 he was; called to the 
chair of philosophy in Cornell univer- 
sity. Tnen it was that ths famous 
town and instiiution discovered that 
he was not simply a teacher of other's 
philosophy, but was a philosopher him 
self. He realizod that evorytaing he pos 
sessed as a scholar must ba personifisd 
by passing through him, reek, 
Latin syllogisms and principle becama 
human by c)mingin c3ntact with h'm 
Tas things that he kaew created somes 
thing greater than scholarship; bacom 
ing human they created a personality, 
an atmosphere in which other human 
beings developed Hs: used the largest 
claes room at the university for his 
clas3es, not only studaats but also peo 
ple of the town attended his lectures, 
He did not teach many things that 
were new or that could not be found 
found in books of other philosophers, 
but insiead of teachiag the priac'p'es 
in the abstract, he mide them perscnai 
and human ani practiced what he 
taught in becoming the friend of every- 
body who could drink from hia foun- 
tain. He was democratic and ho made 
his Enowledge ss demccratic as him 
self. When the presidensy of Cornell 
was vacated the trustees and the 
faculty and the friands of the insti'u 


tion did not look elsewhere for a man 
His charm had captured them and he 
was elected unanimously, Thay did 
not elect him becarss ho was an ora- 
tor or a philosspber or a echolar, but 
they wanted him becauce ho possessed 
the powcr of peraoiality thas made 
him a leaderof mea. It is the same 
power that has made him recognized 
azone of the great American econo 
mists and placed him on the Poilippine 
commission. A Geek scholar or a 
mathematician or a historian or a 
grammarian would oct make a public 
leader. It requirea personality, and 
versonalitv is but human nature in 








bly. ‘But this room is shockingly 


bloom. —Ex. 





Our Social Chat. 


EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N. C. 








AS CONTRIBITORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and pr-gressive young lad:es 
and young men ard some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteea to more than sixty. | 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible 

WHEN WRITING, give ful name aad post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish yourrcal name to appear in 
print, give name by which you wish to be known 
as a CLatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule, 
elapse between the time a letter is written and 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care 


y ay 


of Tne Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





AUNT JENNIB’S LETTER. 

“O:tober isalways such a beautiful 
month,” says a well known writer. 
“Never docs the air seem so fraught 
with exhilaration, never does the sun 
lio more golden on the leaf strewn 
ground, never do the mists hang 
more purple over the distant hills. 
Rightfully has O:tober been called the 
jewel of the year—garnet, sapphire, 
opal all in one.” It is so calmly bright 
so beneficent so conducive to human 
comfort and happiness, that Iam half 
inclined to take this month as a type 
of what we ought to be. Wecould 
hardly have a better example; this 
serene lovely compcsure, while mis 
fortune not only threatens but is at 
hand, is very s 1ggestive. 

While all the leaves are roady to 
drep and leave the branches bare Octo. 
ber holds them in breathless stillness 
and lets them fall tenderly to the 
ground without a sigh. ‘'We hear no 
moaning and complainisg about hard 
froats and coming 3torms-— j 14t asweet 
serene face turned smiliagly toward 
us; it is like some dear aged faces we 
see that mike us almost ready to say 
that life’s sunset is better than its be 
ginning.” 

Tais is the m)uth that takes eo many 
of our young people to the halls of the 
boarding echool. Whether or not a 
girl shou!d attend such a echool de- 
pends largely on the girl herself, her 
capabilitics and intentions. The aim 
of the average girl's <ducation is to fit 
her for domastic and social life and 
whatever will make her content and 
useful in th.s3 spheres is the thing 
most desired in her development 
Contentment and usefulness are possi 
ble without any special culture but all 
other things beiag «quai tho girl with 
the broadest culture lives the fullest 
life and is most in touch with mos: 
psople, Will the boarding echool prop 
erly equip hor for future usefuiness, 
will her a3soc ates be of tha right kind 
and will her teachers beisteresied in 
her prog eagaad well boing? If a giri 
associa‘es with oaly one group of 
friends their thouzhts, their opinioas 
and prejad:c33s area hors, With new 
insiructora, new friends and new sur 
roundings, comes a flood of asw ideas. 
Hor contact with giris trained in other 
atmospheres ani who ldok at life from 
a totally d:ffsrsnt poiat of view isa 
wouderful etimulant ani gives 22st to 
the acquirement of Enowledge. Wec- 
quently talent and unexpected taien: 
ig developed and cultivaied ciusing 
the girl who posseases such possibi! ties 
intelleciual pleasures of which she 
would never have dream2d had s¢ noi 
attended boarding schoo}. M :ataily 
thers can be n> quasiion as to the bens 
fits derived, for each teacher is a 
Specialist in hi3 or hor seperate depart 
ment ani devotes all tima and at 
tention toit. Every girl has her un- 
pleasant traits which if not overcome 
may become permanent faults and she 
will fiad tho bracing it flisnsa of criti 
cism outsida her hones of wonderful 
help in overco)miag them, Untidy 
habits of person and clotheaare quickly 
noted and cimmsnated on greatly to 
her chagrin but always to her gain, if 
she has a pariicle of salf respsct or 
pride. Ia coasiant ass_ciation with 
o hers she wil! see illustrated every 
diy tha dasgdiling effscia 0! selfish 
no33, vaaity, careles'n2ss, jaalousy, 
fault fladiug, sarca:m, and al the 
other thousand aad one patty faults 
tiat are so common to girlhood, Th:s: 
lessons in character building ara most 
w 1.iesome, for a gizi who has daily to 
put up with annoyiag faults in hor 
room mate will noi b» guilty of these 
fauits horself. It is possible when un 
desirable traits have alread dcveloped 
thet the influenc: of some intelligent, 
studious, talented girl or a favorite 
teacher may inspire a more worthy 
ambition. “it is tho personality of 
the teachsra tat is all important and 
the general character of the students 
for the every day association with 30 
many having high aims in life must 
inspire with now force the beauty of 
no sle, earnest wom nhood.” 

AUNT JENNIE, 


_ > ~ 


CARELESS TOM WRITES, 


Dear Aunt Jannin:—I have noticed 
a number of very good writers in the col 
umns of SociaiChat within the past few 
months~— Ruth Kamimbe,Dixie, Water 
Lily, Louise and others—sut Ido not 
think we of the old guard should drop 
out. Where are Pansy, Patience, Je, 


Mary, Happiness, Rollins, Mes. J. E. 
Joses, Eva Piamondon and Manila 
D;wey? Of course there are many 
good writers but these names suggest 
themselves to m2 as nine of the best 
from whom we have not heard for 
s3veral months, N»w I wis to hear 
from these and other early mem era of 
our circle. 

Rith Kiamimbe’s letter was most ex 
callont. Lot’s improve every oppor- 
tunity to forward the cause of educa 
tion—“‘kaep evariastingly at it.” and 
gooner or later wa shall have N orth 
Carolina in a proper and worthy pssi 
tion in the educational columa. What 
Ruth says of the children of the cotton 
factories deserves apecial attention. 
L3t’s have compulsory education. 

O.d Bichelor t:lls of unhappy mar- 
riages here in moderna times, but the 
remedy he proposes is worse than the 
disease, The world has made some 
progr: si einca the days of the Bunjam 
ites and the feci that our system of 
finding helpmee‘s is atill imperfect 
affords no reason for returning to the 
old discarded system which obtained 
in the early days of the world. I 
should like to kaov, too, how Old 
Bachelor knows that there were n0 ua: 
happy marriages ian the days of 
Berj mites or the Jamsstown coloay. 
H2 must indeed be an ancieat bache 
‘“ guess Ellon is having some fun at 
the expense of our Circle. Sae an 
nounced that she would be an “‘O'd 
Maid of E:ghteen” but a few months 
longer, and straightway our members 
are congratulating her upon prospects 
of doubie blessedness. My opinion is 
that she will soon be an ‘“‘old maid of 
nineteen.” Am I correct, Elon? 

Perhaps our old bachelor and old 
maid friends have failed to write be- 
cause they have bsen too busy pre 
oaring to obey that Furst Great Com- 
mand of whic1I wrote in my last letter. 
Iratte: pride myself upon thia Bibli- 
caldiscovery. Itisindesd strange that 
people have b2en raading tho Bible for 
centuries without discovering that old 
bachelors and old maids are constantly 
disobeying tha lawa of the Bible. Yat 
it is plain enough—there amonz the 
first verses of Gonesia the statement 
from God himeeif, ‘‘It is not good for 
man to be alone,” which aa I explained 
virtually takes on the form of a com 
mand, thorefore being God’s firat great 
command. But while all this is true, 
[am opposed to having a fellow’s kin 
folks select his bast girl for him, or to 
the idea of having him select one with- 
out previous acquaintance as Rox tells 
us about, 

And just here let me gay, as one of 
the boys, that I heartily approve Aunt 
Jenaie’s opiaion of the boy or girl who 
can talk nothing except ‘“‘sontimental 
nonsense.” O! course love talk is ali 
rizht in its place but it is too sicred a 
matter ¢o be made the subjict of amali 
talk and every-day jesting. Usder 
such circumsian 333 it becomes disgust. 
ing. And I believe, with Aunt Jsanie, 
that bothboys and girls areto blame for 
this evil and that ifon3 were to take 
the initiative in bringing about a re- 
formation it would meet the approval 
of all—except the silly ones not q iali- 
fi:d for talking on sensible supject. 
But some one has sagely said that the 
best way for one to begin to reform 
the worid is to get himself all right, 
aud even if this reform cannot become 
world wide why not readers of S3cial 
Jhat adopt and push it? Suppose we 
try. With bast wishes for The Pro 
gressive Farmer and the Chat. 

CARELESS 70M 


FROM JENNIE ACTON. 


Drak AUNT JENNI£:—The world 
wouid be prosperous and happy if all 
men were kind. If the E :glish poet 
waa right when he said that three 
fourths of life is conduct then i: is 
also tru3 that the larger part of con- 
duct is kindness. This virtue is such 
a stranger in tae earsho that when it 
does appear it causes alm dst as great 
@ eeasation in a limited sphere as 
Da wvey’s recaption his. They tell me 
that i5 ia not so much the thing you do 
or the word you say as the way you 
act or speak. 

Well speatt I muet on som occasions 
acd this is one of thosatim s You ail 
remember that some member of the 
circle told us that we could peel 
peaches without a knifeif we scalded 
them—that the peels would slip cff ax 
they dofrom tomatces. Well, lL tried 
itand I must say that they d.d xno: 
siip for me. Oa the contrary it seemed 
to make them stick thecloser. Peaches 
are scarce this year you know but we 
had enough for sweet pickle and pre- 
serves. I mo2ant to fix it all in one 
day so I scalded the peaches gleefuliy 
fecling taat my task wouid be an easy 
one but ‘of all sad words of tongue or 
pn, the sadeat are these, it might have 
been.” I bad to get my knife and tien 
when I began to peel the peaches I 
found them as slick as eels and I cut 
my finger to begia with. There was 
nearly a whole bushel of those peaches 
Imagine how I feft and the very nex: 
time I trya new thing I mean to go 
slow. Y.u know I believe that there 








is always @ bright sile if you look for 
it, and with my cut fiager coupleq 
with a little loss of confiience in hy 
man wisdom I pressed on. I cook 
sweet pickles one time and then can 
and set aside for some days before 
using. Aunt Jennie, I wish you coulg 
taste them. You would never know 
that I failed to cook the syrup nine 
mornings. Well, when I fiaished can. 
ning them I[ found that I had some 
syrup left. I donot think it right to 
waste anything s) I strained and 
weighed it, then putin ancqual weight 
of sugar. It cooked only a few min. 
utes when I found tomy delight that 
it was jolly. Itis delicous. Some of 
you try it and I promise you that you 
will be pleasantly surprised. 

Did any of you ever have to comfort 
and condole with your brother when 
his best girl goes off to boarding school; 
I am having to do that very thing now, 
I wish they would take him in the 
institution too and let him learn to 
clean windows or do some other work 
around the building if they can’t teach 
him anything. It wouid be such a 
comfort for the pcor fellow to be where 
be csuld see “her.” I don’t want co. 
education myseif but I believe he 
would vote for it. JENNIE ACTON, 


_—_—_— Se oo 
LET’S HAV& YOUR OPINION, 


DEAR AUNT J&NNIE:—I want to ask 
your, and the Chatterers’ opinion cn 
this verse of scripture: 

“If we confess our sing H3 is faithful 
and just to forzive as.” 

Now doses this m3an confession to 
Goad only? O: are we required to con- 
fess our sing bafora m3a? If wesain 
against som: fellow b3ing by lying, or 
if we steal from som; ons, and repent 
and confess to God, is not this suffi- 
cient? O-; must one con‘eas to the per 
son wronged and maks restituticn? 

Ii would bo an irk3om? task to g9 to 
& person face to fasa and say, ‘I have 
lied about you.” Or to another, “I 
have stolen thai which was yours,” 
D> you thiak G od raq aires it of ua? 

Iagree with Taffy about gossiping, 
and more e3paciaily about snuff dip- 
piog. I don’t taink the girls ought to 
m.ke such a fuss about tha mote in 
their brothsr's eye uatil they have ex- 
tracied this beam from their own eye. 

I will c!o3e by askiag where are Eva 
Piamondon and J:nais Acion—who 
are my favorite; of all the {Chatterers, 
althouzh it is difficult to decide favor. 
ites amid such a host of good corre: 
pondents. With best wishes, 

EINCERE, 

Mecklenburg county, N. C. 

SLOUCH. 

Asuggestive chapter in Mr Gregory's 
book— Worldly Ways and Byways— 
is entitled Slouch, and in the consid- 
eration of what he fiads an obtrusive 
personal and aational fauli, the writer 
probes deeply into certain American 
conditions. H3 says: 

“I should lixe to see in every school 
room of our growing country, in every 
business c fii 33, at th railway statiors, 
and on streat cornsrz, larga placards 
placed with ‘D» not sloush’ printcd 
thereon, in distinct and inposirg 
characters.” 

Ho» fiads, first of all, the personal 
catriage of a large portion of our peo- 
lacking in the dignity of erectness 
and fiae movement. The soidierly 
daaring of E 1ropeans, dus to military 
servic3, does not seem to him to have 
an ceq'livalent here, exsept in vet: rans, 
the militia, and the graduates of West 
Point and Annapolis. Against this 
judgment there is, however, much to 
be urg-d, and it is easy to gen- 
eralz) faultily on the subjact. Al- 
though cur young men may be com: 
paratively deficient, in social finesse, 
their physicial build and carriage are, 
we think, not inferior to Earopeans— 
except, porhaps, to the English. Tae 
type of American woman is increasing 
in height and vigor, and has lost nose 
of that frank nobility which is ita chief 
characteristic. In the quality of clean- 
lines3 and daintiness we are not cx 
cailed—not even by the E :glishb, who 
have been called the ‘‘cuboingest” peo: 
ple in Eirops, There is, however, 
eften in our fine looking youth of both 
sexe3 a failure to hold themselves weil 
in hand, exhibiting itself in vzeice, 
grimac3 and g¢siure—a blemish which 
one would hardly expect to fiad in the 
moat expert, if not the most graceful, 
of dancers. Tue education of a child 
snould not be cons:dered fairly begua 
uatrl he has learned how to stand, 81°, 
rise, Walk, meres and leave company, 
and maictain 4 respectful silenca, with 
prop:iety. Ia such matters, as the 
t vigis bent the tree’s incliaed,—Usa 
tury Magazine. 


—— 9 + oe 


A GREAT OFFER, 


By special arrangement with the 
oublishera, are enabled to offer a copy 
of ‘Tne Lives of Distinguished Ncrth 
Oarolicians” in Library style, regular 
price $2 50, and The Progressive Far- 
mer one year, price $1, BoTH for only 
#3. Acopy of the ‘‘Lives” should be 
n every North Carolina home, If you 
wish this bargain, order at once. Num- 
ber on hand is limited. 
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“J love yo 
Then, forg 
> as off to the garden swing, 

his mother the wood to bring. 


0 
and he 
Leaving 


“Jlove Y 


“] love you 

Taen she teased and pouted full half a 

ioe 

Till vor aiber rejviced when she went 
play. 


u, mother,” said little Fan; 
4] help you all I can; 
I am that school doesn’« 


to 


“J love yo 


“To day I 


How glad 
ep! ‘tg 
‘scoked the baby till it fell 


Jo she 
asle 


Then, stepping softly, she took the 
om 
And Pesce the floor and dusted the 


sittle 


WHICH LOVED B4ST? 





Folks’ 


shristian Life Column. 





ou, mother,” said rosy Nell; 
better than tongue can 


9) 


ep. 


room ; 


Busy and 
Helpful a 
be. 


‘love you, mother,” again they said— 

Three little children going to bed ; 

dow do you think that mother guessed 

toem really loved her best? 
— Joy Allizon. 


———_—_}>————" 
CAN HS DO THESE THINGS? 


Which of 


Your eighteen-year-sid-boy may 
nave a good dealof Latin and cube 
root, say8 an exchange, but unicss he 
san do the things enumerated below 
he ig not even ordir avily well ¢quipsed 
aga business M3n Or as & Man of the 
world; and can he do them? 

Write a good, lezible hand. 

Writea good, ser s ble letter. 

Fpeak and write good English. 

Draw an ordinary bank check. 

Take it tothe proper place in the 


happy all day was she, 
teerful asa child could 


nd ¢ 


pank to get it cashed. 


Adda column of figures rapidly and 


accurately. 


Make out an ordinary account. 
Write an ordinary promissory note. 
Meseure @ pile of lumber in your 


shed. 


Spell all the words he knows how to 


use. 


paper. 


Make n>at and correct entries in day- 


book and 


Tell the number of bushels of wheat 
in your largest bin and their value at 


‘Write an advertisement for the local 


ledger. 


current rates, 


Tell something about the great au 
thors and statesmen of ths day. 


> ——— 
TTE OF CONVERSATION. 


ETIQUZ 


Do net argue or appear to notice 
other people’s inaccuracies of specch. 

D) not iaterrupt others, while speak 
ing, but listen patiently until they 
Remembar that ths 
good listener is generally more appre 
tiated than the clever talker. 

D) not talk of your private and fam. 
ily eff.irs except to intimate friends, 
aad tnen bs careful not to do so often 

Do not always begia a conversation 
by remarkiog on the weather. 
in Exgland the topic soon becomes 


have fi.ished. 





Weatisome, 


Do not speak mocking!ly of perscnal 
defects, Sumebody present may have 


the same, 


Do noi tlk loud or fast. 
distiac: voice has great power. 

D) not, when narrating an iccident, 
“You see,” 


keep cn 


saying 


know,” ete, 


Do not 


Tespecs it 


_ large pisca of common white mus: 
‘10, Of @ number of sheeta of white 
Paper pactod edge to edgs, is hung in 
‘doorway, between two rooms. Near 
ihe center of this sheet and about four 
eet from the floor is cut a small ho’e 
ofaVehape. Half of the players go 
Yack Of the sheet, while the other haif 
ont. Al! thelizght must be on 
side. The game begirs by 
*ue of the players at the back putting 
“Is Dose through the hole in the sheet; 
‘ea those in front try to guces to 
¥O0m the nose bslongs, which will be 
‘Und no easy matter. When acor- 
“Ct Russ ig made the owner of the 
take a place anong the 
elesers, aad each oas who makes 9 
Bless must go to the back of 
Kica player in front has, 
‘S84988, aad so the sidea keep 
The game causes endless 


Say in fr 


‘ue fron: 


Noe my 7 


4 
Wrong 
the ser 


10 tuen 


] 
u 
0 


eeURIDg, 


‘Un, 
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tion) — Ay 


ghal} : 
“Si £0 and pa 


I 
Catch 
}*8lousg, 
boy, ‘ 
Man, wh 
to th 

® poor 





whieper. 


es 
WHO KNOWS ME? 


—_ -> 


“tofessor to child (sugry at inatten- 
nother minute, 
“ peak to your mamma. 

Wi—Well, take care pa don’t 
YOu at it; that’s ali! 


oo 
” P®ps,” said a thoughtful little 
‘£ Santa Ciaus is sucha good 
ny does he bring nicer presents 
®rich children than he does to 


/ children? It ought to be the 
r Way,” 


u, mother,” said little John ; 
etting work, his cap went 


If you have any- 
ibing to say that the company may 
uot hear wait till you aad the person 
Who is to hear it are alone. 

Do to; cross question people. I: is 
vad form to force a cor fiience, but if 
one ismade to you you are bound to 


SOME TIME—SOMEWHERE, 
Unanswered yot—the rayer your lips 
, cee aesineaye bd 
n agony of heart thess many years? 
Does faith begin to fail? Is hope de 


parting, 

Ani think you all in vain those falling 
tears? 

Say not the Father has not heard your 
prayer; 

You shall have your desire some time, 
some where. 


Unanswered yet—though when you 
_ first presented 
This one petition at the Father's 

throne 

It seemed you could not wait the time 
of asking, 

So urgent was your heart to have it 

known?! 

Though years have passed since then, 

do not despair 

The Lord will answer you sometime, 


somewhere. 

Unanswered yet? Nay, do not say 
ubgranted ; 

Perhaps your part is not yet wholly 


one; 

The work began whan first your prayer 
was uttered, 

And God wilt fiaish what Hs has ba- 


gun. 
If you will keep the incense burning 


ere, 
His glory you will sso somo time, 
somewhere. 


Unanswered yeti? Fuith can not be 
unanswered. 

Her fest = ticm'y planted on the 
3¢k ; 

Amid the wildest storms she stands 
undaunted, 

Nor q 1aila before the loudest thunder 
shcck. 

She knows Omnuipotence has heard her 


prayer, 
And cries: “It shall ba done—som 
time, somewhere.” —Ex, 


HE HAS GONE THIS WAY. 





Oa, when we are (journeying 
through the murky night and the dark 
woods of effiction and sorrow, it is 
something to fiad here and there a 
spray broken, or aleafy steam bent 
down with the tread of His foot and 
brush of His hand as He passed; and 
to remember that the path He hath 
trod He has ha!lowed, and thus to fird 
lingering fragrance and _ hidden 
strength in the remembrance of Him 
a3 ‘in a'l points tempted like as we 
are,” bearing grief for us, bearing grief 
with us, bearing grief like us.—Alex 
ander McLaren. 


DUTY AND TRUST. 


Tue one thing that brings comfort to 
@ man’s heart is to koow that he is on 
the path of duty wh:re God put him, 
and that if danger, aud peril, and 
scorn, meet him there, G3d, who sent 
him, must take the responsibility. 
When God sends his servanis upon his 
errands he takes all risks; and when 
you are doing God's work, when you 
are oa God's track, and know tia‘ 
you are pursuing God’s plan, his course 
across the ocesan-——then let the storm 
come; God is responsible for carry- 
ing you there, and you may eleep in 
the midst of it.—F. B. Meyer. 


MISSIONS AND OMISSIONS. 





Li’e without a miasion is life with a 
tremendous omission. To leave cff 
life’s mission would ba like leaving cff 
tne flanges on the engine’s wheels or 
tos rudder on the ship. Diraction 
would be iost. Mate Frank Buailen 
tells us, in his sea stories, that a cruol 
sport among the sailors is to catch a 
shark, and, having cut off its ventral 
fins, to return it to the water. It has 
no longer any power to direct its 
courae, ail its convulsive eff »rts merely 
send it shooting wildly to the surface. 
Even 39 do those treat our lives wao 
would destroy the purpose, the mission, 
in them. Taose who tell us that we 
can do nothing and are going nowhere 
are b.ti false and cruel. The divine 
V xica tellg us that there is a baptism 
to be baptized with, and that we are 
strained until! it is accomplished. 
Nothing is more deadly to a true life 
than the omission of its mission,—Ex 


LOVING THE UNLOUVELY. 


Loving those who love us ia all well 
in its way. S :mo2times it is easier to 
do this than not to doit. But there is 
no specia! merit in eucka course on our 
part. Th)true test of Caoristlikenees 
is loving the uniovely. Taoat is the 
teat w2 ougut to jadge ourselves by. 
“If ye love them that love you,” says 
Jesue, ‘‘what reward have ye? Do 
nt even the publicans the samc?” We 
ought certaialy to ba above the ax er- 
age heathen if we consider ourselves 
foliowera of Christ. If wo ara true 
followers of Christ, cur spirit will 





spirit.— Ez 
Humility is the result of divine ac 
tion in the soul. 


transient world.—Joseph Parker. 


cious iaterposition. fil csion deep 


excellency cf His opportune visita 





show iteelf in the likeness of Christ’s 


T» have seen God is ; 
to have been cleansed from vanity; to} times to admit 
have b2en near the King ia to turn our jtisers to our coumns ; 
eyes with c »nfempt upon all the cir-j card in thia issue that we would he:i- 
cumstances and fading glory of thi8}i.t6 for a minute to answer if we 


Troubles only furaish the occasions | therefore commend each one in his re 
for the Lord’s loving, kind'y and £r@-| yective line, to our readers. Should 


eps and enhances the sweetness and 
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THE PROPOSED CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT, 


Bslieving that no more im ortant 
measure has been before the poeple of 
North Carolina for a score of years, we 
give in full herewith the proposed Con 
stitutiopal amendment, which we ex 
pect t? keep standing until the election 
in August of next year. It is not nec- 
essary for us to say that it should be 
carefully considered and that the voter 
should not allow prejudice to influence 
him in deciding whether or not he will 
support it. The amendment reads as 
follows: 

That article VI of the Constitution 
of North Carolina be, and the same is 
hereby abrogated and in lieu thereof 
shall be substituted the following ar- 
ticle of said Constitution: 


ARTICLE VI. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF AN ELECTOR. 


(Section 1) Every male person born 
in the United States and every male 
person who has been naturaliz:d, 21 
years of age and possessing the qualifi- 
cations set out in this article, shall be 
entitled to vote at any election by the 
people in the State, except as herein 
other wise provided. 

(Section 2) He ehall have rosided in 
the State of North Carclina for 2 years, 
in the county six months, and in the 
precinct, ward or other election district 
in which he off. rsa to vote, four months 
next preceding the elrciion: Pravided, 
That removal! from one precinct, ward 
or other election d:sirict, to another in 
the same county, shall not operate to 
deprive any pereonof therightto vote 
in the precinct, ward or other election 
district, from which he has removed 
until four months after such removal. 
No person who has been convict2d or 
who has con‘essed his guilt in open 
court upon indictment, of any crime, 
the punishment of which now is or 
may hereafter be, imprisonment in the 
State prison, shall be permitted to vote 
unless the said person shall be first re- 
stored to citizenship in the manner 
prescribed bv law. 

(Section 3.) Every person cffering to 
vote shall be at the time a legaily regis 
tered voter as herein prescribed ard in 
the manner hereafter provided by law, 
and the Goneral Assembly of North 
Carolina shell enact general regisira- 
tion laws to carry into ¢ffeci the pro 
visions of this article. 

(Section 4) Every peracn presenting 
himeelf for registration shail be able 
to read and write any section of the 
Constitution in the English language, 
and before he shail ba entitled to vote 
heshall have paid on or before the 
first day of March of the year in which 
he proposes to vote his poll tax as pre 
scribed by law fur ths previous year 
Poll taxes shall be a lien only on as 
sessed property, and no process shall 
is:us to enforce the collection of the 
same except against assessed property. 
(Sacticu 5) No maie person, who was 
on January 1, 1867, cr ot any time 
prior thereto, entitied to vote uader the 
laws of eny Siate inthe United States 
wherein he then resided, and no lineal 
descendant of any such person, shall 
b2 denied the right to register and vote 
at any election in this Scate by reason 
of his failure to pozsesa the educational 
qualification prescribed in section 4 of 
this Article: Provided, Hs sall have 
registered in accordance wi'h the terms 
of this Section prior to December 1, 
1908. The General Aszembly shall 
provide for a permanent record of ail 
persons who register under this sec- 
tion on or before November 1, 1908, and 
all such persons shall be entitled to 
register and vote in all elections by the 
people in this State unless dt: qualified 
under section 2 of this article: Pero- 
vided such persons shall have paid 
their poll tax as required by law.” 
(Saction 6 ) A.ielections by tne people 
shall be by ballot, and all elections by 
the General Assembly eshali be viva 
yo 7 Every voter ia North Caro 
lina, excevt aa in this Articie d:equali 
fied, shall be elgible to cfli:e. bus be 
fore entering upon the dutics of the 
office he shall take and subscribe the 
to:lowing oath; ‘Il, ————. do sol- 
emnly swear (or affirm) that wilisup 
port and maintain the Constitution and 
laws of the United States and the Con- 
stitu:ion and laws of North Carolina, 
not inconsistent therewith, and that I 
will faithfully discharge the duties of 
my office a8 ——-—— . So help me 
Gd.” ; 

(Jection 8) The following classes of 
persons aha! be disqualified for < flice: 
Firat, ali peraovs who deny the being 
of Almizhty God. Second, ail persons 
who shall have been convicted, or con 
teased their guilt on indictmeut pend 
ing, and wnether sentence d or not, or 
under judgment eu pended, of anv 
treason or feiony, or of any atner crime 
for which the punishment may beim 
prisonment in the peaientiary, Aloce 
becoming citizere of the United Scater, 
or of corruption and maiprectice In 
office. unlees such person sheil be re 
stored to the right of cit'zcaship in @ 
manner prescribed by law. 

————ettia, tli Ae Si a 

We use our utmost endeavors at al 
culy reliable adver 
There ig not a 


wished to make a purchase, and we 


there be any dissatisfaction, however 
slight, we would ap oreciate it if same 


SUFFRAGE AND ELIGIBILITY oT orricg — | 208’t you g2t over the habit of always 


Poverty is the step mother of genius. 
—_——2 +2 __—_— 

Arthur—They say, dear, that people 

who live together get to look alike. 

Kate—Toen you must consider my 

refusal as final.—Tid Bits. 
eb On eee 

Loud Man—No, sir; I tell you that 

if you want a thing dono well you 

must do it yourself. 

Qiet Man—Does that apply always? 

Loud Man—Most certainly! Most 

certainly | 

Q 1iet Man—How about a hair cui?— 

San Francisco Call. 
— +o oe 

‘‘I suppose,” he ventured, “that you 

would never speak to me again if I 

were to kiss you.” 

‘Oh, George!” she exclaimed, ‘‘why 


looking at the dark side of things?”— 
Cleveland Leader. 





BEWARE CF GREEN FRuit.—Now in 
the heated term people should pay at- 
tention to their diet, avoiding unripe 
fruit and stale vegetables which inva- 
riably biiag on cramps, cholera mor- 
bus, or diarrtce:. Children are par 
ticularly subj ct to complaints of this 
kind, and no mother can feel safe 
without having a_ bottle of Pain. 
KILLER It is a eafe, sure and speedy 
cure Avoid substitutes, there ia but 
one Pain Kilier, Perry Davis’. Price 
252. and 50c. 
















‘ ALWAYS KEEP ON HAND 


“PainKiler 


There is no kind of pain 
or ache, internal or exter- 
nal, that Pain-‘iller _will 
not relieve. 


LOOK OUT FOR IMITATIONS AND SUB- 
STITUTES. THE GENUINE BOTTLE 
BEARS THE NAME, 

PERRY DAVIS & SON. 


SVBOVOVVVAAEB 
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EVERY FARMER AND FAR- 
MER’S SON SHOULD 
READ. 


The following books combine the re— 
sults of the very latest and best ecience 
with the best skill of practical farm 
work and management. Each one is 
written by a specialist who has at- 
tained reputation for long c-ntinued 
and conscientious work. Every vol 
ume is readable, simple, clear-cut, 
practical, up to date, and thoroughly 
stientific and reliable Every farmer 
who strives to keep abreast of the 
times should readthem. Each book is 
substantially bound in blue cloth, and 
is either prepared by Prof. Bailey, of 
the Cornell Univereity, or under his 
editorial supervision. 

They are— 

[2s PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE Ey Pror L H. Bal- 
LEY, CF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
Weil illustrated. 300 pages 
Pric2, $1 25. 

Every farmer who has not had the 

advantages of a course at an agricul- 

tural college should read it, and should 
also 826 that his boys read it We be 

lieve it would pay any farmer todo 
without a new piow if necessary in 
order to purchasethis book. Itistime 
to get out of the old ruts; time to quit 
planting corn and killing hogs ‘‘in the 
moon ;” time to quit letting timothy 
hay go to seed because it lasts longer— 
time, in shorié, to learn that farming ia 
as much « busin: ss as banking and the 
progressive farmer must study his 
business just as the banker does. This 
book helps thoge who read it to do these 
things; helps them to get into the cur 

rent of progressive agriculture. 

Jerr FE 2MILIZERS. By Eowarp 

W. VoorHess, Profeseor of 

Agricuiiurein Rutzer’s College 

and Dir ctor of the New Jersey 

Experiment Station, 335 pages. 

P.ice, $1 00. 

This is the most interesting bock on 
the sut j ct it h.s ever been our pleas: 
ure toread, Tae whole matterof Fer- 
tilization is taken up and treated ina 
way thatis lucid and exter aining to 
any one at ali interested in the sub 
ject. Barnyard manures, green man 
uring and commercial feriiiizers are 
treated, and the result of many exper 
iments with each kind is given in de 
tail. 

Troisands of doilars are wasted 
every year on fertiliz*ra unsuited to the 
iand to which it is applied, which 
money might be saved to the farmers 
by reading this book. 
ta7°THE SoOliL: Its Naroursg, RE- 

LATIONS, AND FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT, 
By F. H. KiNG, Professor of 
Agricultural Paysics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 3038 
pages, 45 illustrations. 75 cta, 





Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price. Address: 


The Progressive Farmer, 
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The Padgett Farefture Co. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 








ON TO CUBA. 


Send postal card with address and 
learn all about joining a colony of 5,000 
Americans who are going to buy and 
settle in Cuba. 


Addrese: 





SAMUEL ARCHER, 


Mica, N. ©. 





A NOTABLE BOOK. 

It is seldom the case that an audience 
which has listened to a long course of lec- 
tures covering several weeks, unanimously 
requests its repetition. Such is the case, 
however, with the course of lectures deliv- 
ered by Professor George D. Herron, of 
Iowa College, in Willard Hall, Chicago, 
last fail, and which has just been re- 
peated to immense audiences in one of the 
largest halls in Chicago. 

These lectures have just been published 
in book form under the title of‘‘BETWEEN 
CasaR AND Jzsus." They touch every 
present-day question by laying the founda- 
tion upon which the settlement of all of 
them must rest. This book is of special 
value to preachers, teachers, reformers, 
xnd professional men and women. 

Its price is 75 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 
paper Address 


The Progressive Farmer, 


RALEIGH, N. ©. 


VALUABLE FARM FOR RENT. 


We will rent for the coming year our 
valuable three or four horse farm; 
bout 4 miles eouth of Raleigh, N. C. 
New dwelling, barns. etc Apply to: 

REN. M. or V. B. MOORE. 

Sept 22 1899. RALEIGH, N. C. 















Elkhart Carri 


*-Top Duplex Wagon, with cur- 
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SEND FOR LARGE FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
age and Harness Mfg. Co., W.B. Pratt, Sec’y, Elkhart, Indiana. 


We are the largest manufacturers 
of vehiclesand harness in the world 
selling to the consumer exclusively, 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS, 


We have no desire to increase the cost 
to you by this or other means; hence we 
sell you direct from our factory at 
wholesale prices, We are not jobbers 


=) Satisiaction Guaranteed 


We feel so certain of our ability to satisfy 

fed j goods and price that we do not hesitate to ship p 

y} teeing satisfaction. We are further justified in this Position by our 26 
tairt 





tains all around, storm apron and pole or shafts, OF dealers. We make everything we No. 145—Do s 
Price @50; as good as sells for $80, sell. Largest selection—170 styles of heed Riis Slee 
ee vehicles, 65 styles of harness. “ OE Weecs Maszases, Price $20.75; 


d as retails for $28. 














tions, 


is promptly reported to us. 


Raueies, N. 0. 


Do LTovVjownw A ELORS ES? 





If So, You,Can’t Afford to Be Without 


GLEASO 


You will know ail 
a 
about a horse 


eiter vou 
have « 
P 

tread 














Gleason 
subduing 


=~...“ 
“ Black Devil,” @a= 
the man-eating 
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No one can fool you 
on the age of a 
horse after 
ym, YOu have 
. 4% read 

























has drawn | 
larger crowds 
than the great 








stallion, at Philada., Pa. ni 
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' P, T. Barnum, with 
his big show, ever did. 


THE CNLY OOMPLETE AND AUTHORIZED WORK 
——BY AMERICA’S KING OF HORSE TRAINERS— 


PROF. OSCAR R. GLEASON, 


Renowned throuzhout Ameriea and reengnized by the United States Govern- 
ment asthe most expert and euccessful horseman of the age. 
work comprises 


The whole 


400 PAGES, 150 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Historv, Breeding, Training. Breakize, Buving, Kaeding, Grooming, Shoeing, 
Doctoring, Telling’Age. and Ganeral Care of the Horee. 
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SUBDUING A BAD SHIER 








OUR ~:~ GREAT ~:~ OFFER. 





This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per copy. 


A new edition has been issued waich contains every word and every illustra- 
tion in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has a heavy, tough 
paper binding. Every man who owns a horse should have acopy. 
strike we are prepsred to make this great offer: 
tions to THE PROGREIS{VE FARMER or $3 in renewals (other than your 
own) and we will send youa copy free pre paid. 


By a lucky 
Send us $1 in new eubscrip- 


We wiili send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Farmer one 


year for only $1.25. 
... Address: 


Firat come, first served. Order at once. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. O. 
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PENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor i not responsible for the views 
of Correspondents. 








THE PROGRESSIVE ¥akMER: OCTOBER 10, 1899. 
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IN DOLLARS AND CENTS. 


The Financial Feature of the Alliance 
Discussed by President Graham. 
d of the Progressive Farmer. 


y 
+OrT 





THE BUSINESS &£GENCY AND THER 
SHOE FACTORY. 


Two 'mportant Features of the Alliance 

Discussed by Secretary Parker. 
Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

In the early days of the Alliance, 
some of our most practical brethren in 
casting arcund for features beneficial 
to the membe's ip conceived the idea 
of a State Business Agency through 
which the members of the O-der would 
be enabled to purchase any article they 
might need and be assured they would 
get what they ordered in quality as 
wellas kind, without making a per- 
sonal visit to their market town. 

To place this Bisiness Agercy on a 
solid basis, one that would give it com 
mercial rating, so that its orders would 
be respected by the wholesale trade 
and mauufacturers in any market, re 
quired the raising of a fund to stand 
back of it. As to the comparative ease 
with which this fund was raised is 
familiar to every perscn who was a 
member of the Alliance in its early his 
tory. Permit mo to say just here that 
this fund is a monument to organiza- 
tion that speaks louder than words. 

The promoters of the Business Agency 
in their first endeavors to establish the 
Agency on a permanent footing, man- 
aged with well-defined business prin- 
ciples, probably failed tosee the full ex- 
tent of the blessings they were confer - 
ring on the farmers of North Carolina 
All honor to these worthy men! 

The savings to them directly trace- 

able to the State Business Agency, 
amounts to several times the amount 
of the fund subscribed for its use. In 
the item of sewing machines alone 
there har been a saving probably of 
not less than $30,000 to $50,000. In 
harvesting and other machinery I 
have no means of making any estimate 
of the amountsaved. The prices of 
fertilizers generally have been reduced 
toevery farmer inthe State through 
the action and influence of the Business 
Agency. Inthis way all the farmers 
have been bettered through the Alli. 
arce, whether they have been mem 
bers or not. Nor is the saving in prices 
the only way the Agercy has been of 
benefit to the members of the Alliance. 
The State Basinees Agent sought out 
wholesale dealers and manufacturers 
who had built up business and repu- 
tation by selling good goods and using 
honest methods. In this way every 
member who traded through the 
Agency was assured that he would be 
fairly dealt with and the goods bought 
would be of the best quality. This 
principie has been maintained by each 
successive State Busineas Agent from 
the first until now, and has been ap- 
plied in the purchase of every article 
from the tiny cabbage seed toa steam 
engine. 

There is ro class that needs to be more 
particular than farmers as to quality 
of gooda they purchase, and especially 
does this apply to seeds. As you gow 
so shali you reap, is aa applicable to- 
day as when first spoken, and applies 
to seeds as well as other things. And 
by purchasing iaferior secds, you will 
lose many times the cost in the les- 
sened yield of the crop, to say nothing 
about the disappointment. 

But the Agency, to be of the most 
benefit to the brethren, must be used 
by them. It stands ever ready to help 
every member who sends his or her 
order to it. The most convenient and 
best way is to send your orders tarough 
your County or Sub Agent. Hecan be 
bonded and his orders will have prompt 
attention, even if the money does not 
accompany the urder. But if not con 
venient to send your order through 
your County or Sab Ageat, you can 
send direct to the State Business Agent, 
and it will have attention, 

Those who have patroniz3d_ the 
Agency most, appreciate its benefits 
most. While its benefits have been 
general, in pulling down the big profits 
of ten years ago to the small margin of 
to day, yet its special and best benefits 
are reserved for those who patronize 
it. The State Business Agent will be 
glad to quote prices or give any infor. 
mation that he can, and will cheerfully 
answer any letters sent him. Don’t 
think him too busy, nor that he has no 
time to answer your qiestiors. He 
will give to any one what information 
he can, and if a question is asked that 
he cannot answer he will frankly tell 
you go. 

Now just a word io regard to the 
shoe factory. It is your factory; bc- 
longs to every member of the Alliance, 
whether new or old, and should be pat- 
ronized by all, Of one thing the mem. 
bership may be assured: the factory 
will not work up shoddy etuff nor 
knowingly send outa poorly made pair 
of shoes. The success of the factory 
is in your hands and is dependent upon 
you for its support. Let it have that 
support cheerfully and suc:zess is cer- 
tain, 

T. B. Parker, 8. B. A. 

Hillsboro, N. 0. 


In AD op’s fables we read of the bundle 
of rods which could not be broken 
when bound together, but were easily 
broken if taken one by one. Also of 
tne bulls which when they co operated 
defied the lion, but when they quar 
.reled and separated each in turn was 
easily vanquished and became the meat 
of the lion. 

The farmers to day in their business 
relations forcibly illustrate the above 
fables. Each one sells for himself and 
buys for himself, negiecting the ad- 
vantages of co opsration, and thus con- 
tributes to the enrichment of othera 
that which might be saved to himeelf. 
By this great mistake frequently his 
family is deprived not of luxuries, but 
of comforts, and even necessaries. 
This cc:urs simply because those who 
are eo located that they could co oper- 
ate in business refuse to do so for no 
other cause than they do not agree in 
political opinions or are governed by 
‘‘pbossea” who profess to have diffzrent 
views as to governmental politics. If 
a. Democrat, a Republican and s Popu 
list who are neighbors each go to mar 
ket with a load of cotton, their politi. 
cal opinions do not affect the price they 
receive. If there is rejoicing at the 
low price cffsred ons, it soon ceases 
when the cotton of the other is taken 
at the same figure. If the three loads 
had been offered in a lot a better price 
could be obtained and each one bene- 
fited. Itthey conferred ag to the sup- 
plies they bought and until their lists 
they could buy for less, and reap ad- 
vantage both in buying and selling. 
This is the business feature of the Alli 
ance ‘Tae farmers of the State organ. 
izod in Alliances by following the ad 
vice recommended to the three farmers 
would save thousands of dollars each 
year. 





COTTON GROWERS, 


The greatest cause ascribed for the 
low price at which cotton iz generally 
sold is the ‘‘heavy receipts” on the 
markets. This is caused by the indebt 
edne‘s of the farmer making the crop 
Thoss from whom he gets credit or 
““advances” either in money or sup- 
plies prefer cotton as the security crop. 
The ‘‘allcotton” condition of the farmer 
is not altogether his by choice, but in 
some measure is forced upon him by 
others. His creditors are frequently 
merchants who have bought the sup 
plies on time and have to coilect from 
him in order to settle with those who 
have furnished them goods or money. 
The farmer is forced to market his cot 
toa as soon a3 gathered and is fortunate 
if not called upon at least oncs for a 
settlement before hecandothis When 
his cotton reaches the marxzet is mests 
thousands of other bales rzised by mea 
in the same Coudition. Ther effurts to 
mes: their accounts prompiiy produces 
& reduction ia the price of tneir cotton 
and really increases the debt as meas 
ured by the crop. This can only be 
prevented by co operation in market 
ing the crop. Cottoa production has 
advanced almost tothe point of per 
fection. Lot us now turn our attention 
to the details of seliing cotton and see 
what can ba done along this line. 
Ootton in the baie isnow regarded 
as good security; there is always 4 
market for it. Men with monsy to 
loan recogniz; this, Warchouses for 
its siorage are being built, insurance 
and advance of a larger part of its 
market valus can be arranged for. 
This will prevent throwing the whole 
trop on ths market as it is gathered 
three fourths going forward prior to 
Corisim +s aud having to bo sold atany 
price ¢ffsred aud will enable the farm 
erg to piace it upon the market aa 
needei and the price would thus be 
bettered from twenty to twenty five 
per cent, ag it generally fluctuates. 

Toe Alliance could arrange for the 
renting or building of warehouses 
wherever needed and for the advance 
of money on the cotton stored. It is 
really the Sub Treasury plan with the 
money furnished by individuals in 
stead of the United States Government. 

THE Ts UCKERS 

The truckers of the State also com 
plain of loss in marketing their crops. 
The great need seems to be a proper 
menner of distribution—cease allowing 
the combinations in Chicago, New 
York and other great centers to sup- 
ply the emaller cities, but to furnish 
the goods direct from growers to the 
towns where they will bs consumed, 
It would hardly de possible for the 
“combines” to meet the demand to 
crush these independent movements 
and to supply tie demands in the cen- 
tral markets. If the experiment should 
fail in some localities, it would be no 
worse than the result of prevent con: 
ditions. 
The farmers of the trucking section 
can maintain the Alliance at less cost 
than they can any other association. 


North Carolina Farmers’ Alliance is 
the one success evolved in practical 
busiaess by the Alliance movement. 
Any failures in connection with it have 
been due to violation of the regulations 
prescribed. 

Is coffers all advantages that can be 
desired in the purchase of all kinds of 
goods. The price in many instances 
depend upon the amount of business 
the State Business Agent can transact 
with a company an increase of business 
wou'd decrease the pric; of articles 
bought in smali qusnties. 

We have perfecied our arrangemen’s 
for buying; let ua now give our atten 
tion to selling Our S.ate Business 
Agent, Bro. T. B. Parker, is a practical 
business man of energy and capacity, 
and under his lead we may hope to 
greatly advance along this line. 

GET GOOD MEN AS LEADERS, 

In re organizing it is men not num- 
bers we need, ‘‘Who,” and not ‘how 
many.” Great care should be exer- 
cised in the reception of members lest 
an Alliance should ba destroyed in its 
infancy by uasuited persons asauming 
leadership. Many former members 
who injired the Alliance by tei? 
course and were instrumenial in caus 
ing it to disband have never brea abie 
to a preciate the faci, but desire to 
work in the lead. Letsome brother 
whisper to them that the quieter they 
are the better for the re organization. 
They have never realized the true 
state of affairs and really desire the 
good of the Order. 

W. A. GrRaHam, Pres't. 
Lincoln county, N. C. 


SOME REASONS FOR ORGANIZA- 
TION. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Daring these years of political strife 
the tillers of the soil have become 
poorer and pcorer and have been forced 
to practica painful economy. We 
should now realiz3 that our organiza 
tion, the Alliance, should be a part of 
our business, for without concerted ac 
tion on our part our gocdly heritage 
will pass into the hands of corporations 
and strangers and we will soon be 
“hewers of wood and d'awers of 
water.” Though our crops may be 
abundant, it is one thing to rais3 a 
crop and reap the benefits thereof and 
quite another to raiee it and have it 
filched frum us through a vicious and 
wrong system. We should show to 
the country and the world that we 
mean to b3 respected. 

The farmers are not the only class 
that has been fleeced by trusts. The 
great middle class are being forced to 
take positions as agents of trusta ani 
honest competition, by the individual 
or firm, is fast becoming a thing of the 
past. Competition has the effect to pro 
duce individual qualitics of intelligence, 
activity, integrity and industry to a 
degree that could be developed in no 
other way. Hence it b-comesthe daty 
of business men generally to encourage 
the farmer in his efforsa to organiz:. 
and thereby make it possible for the 
incividual or firm to do business on a 
smaliscale. Ina the abserce of compe 
tition the rewards of industry are ob- 
tained by the practice of dishonesty, 
rap2city and vice without the penalty 
that ebould be inflicted upon those 
qialities. There is more urgent need 
of the Aijliance to day thao ever before; 
those wno have dropped out of the Or 
der’s ranks are not dowg a brother's 
part in ths duties of tha hour. They 
must be brought into the foid again. 
Let each active member see to it that 
theao return to better their own condi 
tion as wolias that of their brotuer 
The work of edusatioa is only begun. 
Co opera:ion in buying and seéllivg isin 
its infancy. Coun‘ry lives have still 
to be cheered and brightened, and h.v- 
ing put our handg to the piow, shail we 
now look back? A leaven has been 
worked iato the cody politic which w.l 
continue to work until the whole lamp 
is leavened. Tho law of progress is 
*ebband fliw” on advances and thena 
set back. We cannot thiak thas the 
brave men who were on¢3 enlisted in 
the causa for their mutual bencfi;, are 
going to givo up in hopeless despuir b>- 
cause they cannot agree podlisicilly. 
We think we hear the echo of a thou 
sand times ‘‘no,” We do not chargeor 
think that one political party has weak 
ened the Alliance more than another, 
but the partisan blood in each has had 
its effoct 

Selt-preservation now demands that 
we all come together again and become 
ail the better friends on account of our 
late differences You belonging toone 
party and I to another is no reason 
why we should not both save men>y 
by buying together; woy we ehould 
not work together to bring abcut ‘a 
better state, mentaily. morally, socially 
aod finavciaily.” Business should 
know no politics and the business fea 
ture of the Alliance should bea bond of 
union superior to all political consid 
erations. We beg you, fellow farmar, 
to lose no time in re organizing your 
Sub Allianc>, join the band who have 








Through it they could arrange terri- 
tory to be supplied by respective locali 
ties and for shipment to canning points 
when trucking is over, 





8:00d through good and evil report, and 
may it never be recorded in histcry | 
that the farmers and laborers are too! 
foolish to work together for their good, ! 
W. B. FLEwna, 





Warren Oo, N. CO. 


The Business Agency system of the 


farm work Paces fast. 


WHAT FARMERS’ ORGAN!Z*- 
TIONS HAVE ACCOMPLISHED 
IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Permanent Good Brought About by the 
Temporary Organizations That Sprang 
Up a Decade Ago--What Might be 


erful Union ? 

Jorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

It is said that ‘‘the farmers bave 
spasms” and the Grange was one of 
their temporary spasme, the Farmers’ 
Clubs ancther, and the Furmers’ Alli 
anc3 another. We are informed that 
‘these spasms are quite acute at times, 
but never kill; they are of temporary 


to his senses and it ia all over.” There 


tion, 
tions proves that if they are spasmodic 
they accompl’s2 good. And that good 
is not always_merely temporary. I! 
spasmodic co operation of a small per 
cent. of our farmers can accomplish 
what has been accomplished, what 
zood perpetual could and would be the 
result of a thorough compact orgasi- 
zation of all our farm population anda 
wise dircc:ion of their powers? Who 
can tell? 

Let us consider the good accomplished 
by the Farmers’ Ciubs, the Grange. 
and the Alliance. First let us take 


THE FARMERS CLUBS AND THE A. & M 
COLLEGE 


The Granga ‘‘spasm” was aca*cely 
cured—the epidemic had noi disaz- 
peared in some sections of the State, 
bsfore another sparm appeared in 
others. This time violent fits took hold 
of a large number of our people, but 
not more than five per c2nt. took these 
fits. They united this time into farm 
ers’ clubs. Upwards of five hundred 
townehip clubs organ'z-d. They “‘im- 
agined” they had a grievance. 

This time the Department of Agri- 
culture had been diverted from the 
obj cts for which it was established 
into a kind ofa partisan political ex 
change and was run tco much for the 
politician and too little for the farmer. 
And, t30, the farmers’ boys wore not 
provided with educational facilitice 
ad¢q iate to the demands of the times 
and the necesezities of the case, and 
they wanted a college for the prepara- 
tion and thorough traiving of their 
sons in the principles and sciencs of 
agriculture. 

They decided after mature delibers 
tion that they would demand areor 
ganization of the Department of Agri 
cultura and the establishment cf an 
agricultural college. 

It was decided to call a convention. 
One chogen man from each of over five 
hundred of there clubs was delegated 
to speak for the club. When this cali 
was announced a counter callof the op 
ponents was made and their conven 
tion was hurriedly called to meet e 
weck abead cf that of the farmers’ 
clubs. A special programme was fixed, 
the hallof the Hus? was secured for 
their meeting, the programme was car 
ried out, the Board of Agriculture 
whitewashed, and the ease with which 
it was done left them jubilant. 

The farmers cams next week ; no no 
tics of them was taken of them by the 
Solona at first. They had tobire a hali 
to meetin. They organ‘zsd over 500 
atrong. A finer, more intelligent, de 
termined set of “cranks” never as- 
sembisd. They discuzsed their mean 
ures, appointed a commitiea to draft 
suls and lay them before tre Solons, 
with the demand emphatic that they 
dopacs. Ths preseace of this conven 
tion soon became known to the Solons; 
they dropped in one at a times to see the 
fun until nearly all eaw. Yes, ‘they 
cam?, they saw, they were corq?:rad.’ 
And when thease biils were presented, 
notwithstandiag the bluster and oraas 
of the opposition among the law mak. 
era and from the Department of Agr. 
culture, the administration and the 
rings, it took but ashort time for the 


Preserves 


$ fruits, jellies, pickles or catsup are 
@@ more easily, more quickly, more @, 
! 





vealthfully sealed with Refined 
Paraliine Wax than by any other 


method. Dozens of other uses will be 


found “Refi ned 
Paraffine Wax 


in every household. It is clean, 
tasteless and odorless—air, water 
and acid proof. Get a pound cake of 
it with a Hst of its many uses 
from your druggist or grocer, 
Sold everywhere, Made by 
STANDARD OIL Co, 


se. 


BOLTS, PIGS, AND GOCKERELS 


When in need of ff 
POLAND CHINA Poo 
DO NOT forget this lot 
from Lula and Beulah. 
UVarelated pairs uniting 
the bicod of Indepen 
ey dence turough N. Y. 
I ride and N.C. Pride, with that of the great 
L’s Tecumseh through Sir Walter Raleigh 
Pairs for delivery in October. . 

RUBY W. Great Brood. by Mary’and Volun- 
ety Stands | py jule . Vol. vil, A. T. BR. 

AM o CO 2.24 or better, c 229 
Teal 821, last haif 1.10, ss iy 

NE, exported; J 4 y RUBIC 
to. A bt 3 ported; RUBELLO by RUBICO, 

CBIDIUM, weanling by Rob Medi 
related to Pavey Henke ¥ Monet Modine, 

DANDICAP, five year old gelding, fall broth- 
er toCock R. untrained excép: to road and 
Ruby W. is in foal to that geod Bore” 

y W. is 0sl to that go orse GRE- 
IAN. Address: ® one 


L. STOOK FARM, 


4 








Accomplished With a Permanent Pow- _ 


duration, aud the patient econ comes” 


may be a tinge of truth in thie state | 
ment viewed from one side of the q ies | 
But the life of farmers’ organiza | 





WANTED—AGENTS FOR 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


During the next six months—in conjunction with the 
introduction of the improved ‘‘NEW CENTURY” De 
Laval Cream Separators—we shall thoroughly reorganize 
our system of Dairy or ‘‘ Baby” separator local agencies, 
Out of 2,000 existing agencies and sub-agencies 1,500 will 
be changed, and as many additional new ones created. 
1900 promises to be the greatest of separator years. 
Centrifugal separation and clarification must soon become 
universal. Machines may be sold in every township. 
The conceded superiority of the ‘‘ Alpha” De Laval ma- 
chines should give them 85 per cent. of the total trade. 
But live aggressive agents are equally essential to getting 
it. We have the maehines and require more good agents. 
Successful separator agents are confined to no particular 
class. Applications should give full details. 


Mention This Paper In Writing. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Western Offices: CENERAL OFFICES: Branch Offices: 
RanooteH & Cana Sts. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 1102 Arco StreerT, 
CHICACO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 














THE WATT PLOW Co.. _ 


Boe 





MANUFACTURERS CF 


The Wait, Crown and Crescent Plows and Baling Presses, 
DEALERS IN 
ENGINES, SAW MILLS, CORN MILLS, GRAIN DRILLS, 
FERD AND ENSILAGE( ULTER3, DISC AND LEVER HARRO V8, 

FIELD ROLLERS, CORN SHELLERS, CORN PLANTER3, 

CHURNS, MOWERS, RAKES, CULTIVATORS of all kinds, 

jax" Every farmer should have our COMBINED FEED MILL and HORSE 
POWER. Iadispengable on every farm where there is any siock kept 
WAGONS, BUGGIES C4RRIAGE3 and ROAD CAR’S, IMPLEMENTS, 
MACHINERY and VEH!CLES for al! purpoacs. 


ies" WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 





' — Address — 
OCCONEECHEE 
: FARM, 


DURHAM, N.C. 


“pe nau TRY OF ALL VARIETIES, 
BRONZE anD WHITE TURKEYS. 
PEKIN DUCKS. 

BLACK ESSEX AND RED JERSEY PiGs. 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 
Jersey Bull Calves of the finest pedigrees, 
tooo oo oS OB 


+ Everything guaranteed 
the best. 








J BRYAN GRIMES. JONIUS DANIEL GRIMES 


Grimes Real Estate Company, 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 
REAL ESTATE, 


2 


= 


WM DEMSIE GRIMES 


INSURANCE, 
INVESTMENTS z 
Farms, Town Lots, Timber Lands and 
Property of Ali Kinds Bought 
and S$3!d on Commission. Companics in Am 


Titles Tnveshigeted and Abstracts Furnished, Estates Managed For Non secs 


We Have a Number of Most Desirable Tobacco, Truck 
And Dairy Farms, Town Lots and Stores for 
Sale or Lease on Easy Terms. 
Long Tenure Tenants Wanted. 


Basioess in Kastern Carolina Sole! 
SEND US ONE DOLLAR rt 


Cut this ad. out and send to us with $1.00, and we will send you thi “ 
IMPROVED PARLOR GEM ORGAN, by freight €. 0. D., subject “8 par th y 
tion, You can examine it atyour nearest freight depot, and if 
you find it exactly as represented, the greatest value you ever saw 
and far better than organs advertised by others at more money, pay the freight 
asent OUR PRICE $35.50, less the $1.00 deposit, or a 
freight charges. PARLOR CEM is one 
SWEETEST TONED instruments ever made, 
hich is en 
y 





We Represent Sime cfih 
Safest, Fire Icsuranc 








€54.50 and § 
the most DURABLE. ; 
From the il ; 
photograph yo 

saw oak 

beautiful marquetry design pan 
and ornaments, making it the VE 
GEM is6 feet high, 42 inches lor 
sounds. Contains 5 octaves, 11 sto 
Duleiana, Me i 


iea v ens 
Diapason, Princip 


a Set 
ds. T ARL 
ebrated Newell Reeds, which are o 
grade instruments; fitted wi 
ox Humana, also best Dolce felts, ci ello 
of the best rubber cloth, 3-ply bello stock and tines 
leather in valves. THE PARLOR CEM isfurnished PR 
with a 10x14 beveled plate French mirror, nickel plated 
vedal frames, and every modern improvement. We 
furnish free a handsome organ stool and the best organ instrue- 
tion book published. 
With every PARLOR 

GUARANTEED 25 YEARS. With every Pak va. 
issue a written binding 20-year guarantee, by the : 
terms and conditions of which if any part gives out we 
repair it free of charge. Try it one month and we will — 
serond your maney dt yon are not pertectly satisfied. 506 
°o hese organs wi ve sold a S 
AT ONCE. DON'T DELAY, 222700" ORDER 
OUR RELIABILITY IS ESTABLISHED +e you 
dealt with us ask your neighbor about us, w rite ics 
the publisher of this paper or Metropolitan 
National Bank, or Corn Nat. Bank, of Chicago; 
or German Exchange Bank, New York; or any 
railroad or express company in Chicago. We 
have a capital of over $700,000. 00, occupy entire 
one of the largest business blocks in Chicago 
and employ nearly 2.000 people in our own 
building. “WR SELL ORGANS AT $22.00 and up 
PIANOS, $115.00 and up: also everything in mus 


nd Couplers an 
te., b \ 











a : ical inst ‘ I ri . special 
organ, piano and musical instrument catalogue. pr rn bongay Lag Be ie yaad Fite obie eBator. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (inc.), Fulton, Desplaines and Wayman Sts., 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER. 





Beer enh ir 18%. 
Publishers Taz PROGRESSIVE FARMER. Raleich. N. CO: Jiao oni 

_ Enclosed find $ in ae poy dl for subscrip 
tions for ‘one year, to be sent as follows: 
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F ratification of chapters 
adopiem eae of 1887, which re or 
_ the Department of Agriculture 
gan! tablished the College of Agricul 
and 0° d Mechanic Arts, upon the plans 
- eager with ecarcely a sugges 
of so pn amendment. Now the latter 
’ the beat known institutions of 
. at jn the country, and while the 
arn bee done is beyond the power 
good to compute, what it will do 
te that though started ina ‘‘mad 
-y > yet the good is perpet 


8,” 
ai of Scene the great importance 
— unity. fraternity and systematic 
of t ee ‘organization of our whole 

wi population. If less than 5 per 
a could accomplish this, what couid 
ry . 


00 per cent. dc? 


ot 1 : 
? Next Je" us consider 
at ALUIANCH AND THE RAILROAD COM 


MISS.ON 
When the Farmere’ Alliance first 
sis State, one of the first ob 
ota which attrac‘ed its attention waa 
ie that the railroads of the State 
were paying & small proportion of the 
saxes for the gupporé of our govern 
ment; that they were enjjying extra 
ordinary privileges; that the poor man 
was at & disadvantage in a law suit to 
recover damages ont of them, however 
just his claim Taess things being 
griously discussed, it was decided to 
jemand of the legislature the enact 
ment of a law establishing a separate 
court or commi:sion for the speedy 
heating of complaints and the-assess 
mentot railroad property for taxation. 
There waa bitter fightin two cam. 
paigos on the subjact asthe chief issue, 
In the elections the farmera won in 
both, but the lobby icfluence and free 
use of money, and resort to question 
able methode defeated the demand be 
fore the firat, and came near doing the 
aime before the second legislature 
positively pledged to the measure. It 
wag the legislature of 1891 which en- 
acted the law. 

Tae first campaign in which this was 
the issue wa3 1888 That year the total 
taxes paid into the State Treasury by 
all the railroad companies of the State 
and into county treasuries for school 
purposes was as follows: 
1888—Siate ‘ax38...........$16,419 89 

* §chool taxer...... .... 5 854 92 


Total State and school....$22,274 81 
The eyes of tax payers were opened 
by secing these official figures. Seeing 
that the issue had gone against them 
and had only been defeated by ques 
tionable political work in the General 
Assembiy of 1889, the railroads moved 
up their figures a little end their total 
texe3 of that year were: 
1889-State taxeg........... $31,492 73 
School taxes.......... 12,169 92 


Total State and school... .$43,662 65 

Taese figuras were used by the op- 
positioa in the campaign of 1890 to 
prove that the railroad companies had 
tighted the wroag and a commission 
was not needed. But the farmers suc 
ceeded, and the lobby methods miscar- 
tied and the commission law was made 


entered t 








chapter 32, laws of 1881; and in that 
year they paid: 
1391 -State taxes........... $71 659 63 


“ 


School taxes.......... 29 086 57 





Total State and sshool...$100 746 29 

Thus itis seen that although, as a 
Political subterfuge to defeat the issue, 
they practically doubled the taxes in 
1889 over the preceding year, yet they 
had not reached the mark and the fi st 
year’s work of the commission proved 
the wiadem of the voters in ignoring 
their campaign claim by assessing for 
More than $100,000 taxes when they had 
been paving enly $22,000. But let us 
follow the work on. We fiad it in- 
creases as the Commission gets deeper 
into the facts, and from the yeara 1888 
to 1889 iaclusive the taxes paid by 
these corporations has been for ten 





Yeats since th3 commission began 

Work: 

ae ... $603 754 94 

ee tTe: 322,749 28 
ee enn $926 504 22 

Annusl average........... 92 650 42 


Waile the receipts have in- 
Creased each year until ‘98, 
the last year reported, tc... 


State PA Ff OT ae $81 640 37 
icc Cees ..... 58 651 47 
Tota Seine ee 


Skisas eee $140 291 74 
Has the railroad commiesion been‘ a 
help to our State? His the school fund 
derived increased support by its opera- 
tone} Ina word, has it been a bless- 
8 oracurse? Think, too, who made 
N! Waa it the organizod or unorgan 
: ifirmer? With the railroad lobby 
awy er who runs our party machinery 
our Conventions and primaries, would 
We €ver have gotten it without or 
it “\tion? If it was necessary to have 
88 Organized farmer to demand it and 
“Ure it, and eterzal vigilance is the 
Price of libarty, so it requires a per- 
snation of that organization to per- 
oe lt and secure the proper com- 
oe to execute it, for all are 
ss ® that ; Cato’s oath was no 
te emphatic that Carthage must be 


only that the railroad commission shall 
be destroyed, but also all who had any 
hand in its establishment. 

In the third place, we will look into 
the history of 


THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE AND THE JUTE 
TRUST. 

Not very many years ago (you have 
not forgotten it) there appeared in one 
of the Northeastern States of our Union 
@n enormous monster known by those 
who were at that time suffering with 
what was called “the Alliance crez 3” 
ag the Jute Bagging Trust. This huge 
abimal without soul or conscience, had 
stretched out his enormous tentacles 
and taken to himself the large jute bag- 
ging miils of this country, and had also 
managed to rake into his possets‘on or 
control the raw jute crop of the world. 

Sscon the price of jute bagging was 
run u,» 100 per cent ; then higher and 
higher it went until the Allianca as & 
mighty giant arose and with one mighty 
effort demolished the trust and again 
jute bagging sold at or below the prices 
which prevailed before the advent of 
this trust. You are all so familiar with 
this comparatively recent achievement 
that the particulars need not be cited. 
You know what a victory this was for 
the farmers. You know how every 
one sang the praises of the Alliance. 
And you are well aware that nothing 
but organizsiion of farmers against 
this trust would have saved them from 
whatever tex the giant octopus might 
have seen fit to impose upon them. 

I intended wri'iag also upon the 
Grange and the Department of Agri- 
culture, one of the best pieces of work 
done by our farmers’ organ‘szatione, 
but fiad I have not room. But the facts 
I have given are worthy of considera- 
tion. Szseing what we have done and 
what there is yet for us to do, let us 
take fresh courage and once more join 
together for the promotion of our own 
and our co)untry’s best interests. 
Gathering inspiration from the suc 
cesses of the past and wisdom from the 
mistakes of the past, let us unite and 
press forward determined to live up to 
the great principles set forth in our 
Daclaration of Purposes. 

J. W. DENMAFK 
—— +o 
LITERARY NOTES. 

Good short stories abound in the Oc 
tober Scribner’s. There are two of 
Joel Chandler Harria’s amusing ‘‘ Min 
ervy Aun” stories; there is another 
O'Connor tale by W. 4H. Browne; a 
new writer, J idson Kaox, tells a story 
of the humaniz’ng of a bank-te!ler 
(illustrated); B ander Matthews con- 
tributes ‘In the Smali Hours,” and 
Qiiller Couch’s serial rapidly ap 
proaches its drematic climax. 

Perhaps no recent serial story has 
attracted so much and so favorable 
attention as Mias Johnston’s remarka 
bie and powerful story, To Have and 
to Hold, now appearing in the Atlantic. 
The story sisadily increases in fasci- 
nation and power as it goes on, and 
toe denouement is awaited with 
breathless interest by thousands of 
readers. 

Tae comple‘e ncval in the ‘‘New 
Lippincott’ for October is called 
‘Love across the Lines,” by Harry 
Stilwell Edwards. It is a story of ihe 
war in Virginia, in the vein of Cap 
taia King, but witn a diffzrence. A 
unique marriage ceremony in a dark 
room between a man and woman who 
meet then for the first time, opens the 
atory, and the original and ingenious 
plot swe p3 on to asirong climéx eo 
convincingly related that the reader 
spontaneously laughiaod weeps with 
the fetching heroin3 in her joy and 
misery. It isa strixing and powerful 
tale from a psn which has already 
won applause in short fiction. Mr. 
Edwarda js a Southern author, a Geor 
gian by birth. 

Three notable serics of articles are 
begun in the October Ladies Home 
Journal: ‘‘Her Boston Experiences,” 
analyiziog Boston Society; ‘‘The Toe- 
atre and Ite People,” covering the 
whole them? from both sides of the 
footlights; and ‘‘The Autobigraphy of 
a Girl,” her life from sixteen to twen 
ty six. Edward Bok also utiliz2s the 
editorial page egain. Altogether this 
number is excellent. 

Closing, as it docs, the magazine’s 
fifty eighth volume, the October Cen- 
tury contains the final installments of 
several series such as Paul L Ford’s 
‘‘Many Sided Franklin” (which treats 
this month of the Politician and Diplo 
mat), and Marion Orawford’s ‘Vie 
Crucis” and Prof. Wheeler’s ‘‘Alexan- 
der the Great.” A link between the 
old volume and the new ig supplied by 
Capt. Joshua Slocum’s four papers de 
scribing his unprecedented circumnavi- 
gation of the globe in a forty-foot sloop, 
of which he was ‘‘cook and captain, 
too,” as well as mate and crew and 
steward. The second installment, this 
month, takes the gallant skipper from 
Pernambuco, Brazil, to and half way 
through the Strait of Magellan, where 
he has a brush with the savages, whom 





destroyed than is the determination not | 


he frightens off with a gun by day and 
carpet: tacks by night. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE OR RE-OR- 
GANIZ@ A SUB-ALLIANCE, 


At the meeting of the State Alliance 
Executive Committee recently, Bro. 
T. B. Parker ‘was asked to present 
8 plan for re organizing defunct Subs. 
He presented the following plan, which 
was unanimously endorsed by the 
Executive Committee: 

Call a meeting of your people. Select 
@ temporary chairman and secretary. 
After stating the objects of the meet- 
ing, select one or more to wait on the 
audience and solicit names for mem. 
bership. Old membere may be rein. 
stated by the payment of one-quarter 
25 cents back dues. New members by 
payment of 50 cants initiation fee. 
Organiza under the old charter, using 
old name and number, thus saving 
charter fee. Elect cfiisers, make im 
mediate report to your county sccre- 
tary, if your county is organized. If 
not organized, send report direct to 
the State Sécretary. Notify the State 
Secretary of the organization, giving 
him the name and number of the Alli- 
ance, together with the name and 
post flice of the secretary. On appli 
cation, the State Secretary will send 
blanks and give any other information 
be can. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The best stock can be bought of 
Ozconeechee Farm. 





Every farmer should have a copy of 
T. W. Wood & Son’s Fall Catalogue 
conta‘ning information about all seeds 
and grain for fall suwing. A postal 
will getit for you Address T. W. 
Wood & Sons, Richmond, Va, and 
mention The Progressive Farmer. 





Any O:good Scales in your vicinity ? 
If so, you know they are good scales. If 
none, remember first order from any 
reighborhood gets scales at reduced 
price. Every farmer needs scales. 
Writcs the Osgood Seale Co., 99 Cen 
tralSt., Birghamton, N. Y., for further 
information. 





Do you wish to sellafarm? Do you 
wish tobuy a farm? Do you wish to 
loase a farm? If you desire to sell, 
buy, or lease, write Grimes R2al Es- 
tate Co., Washington, N.C., acom 
pany composed of weil known, reliable, 
energetic business men. Tell them you 
read their ad. in The Progressive Far- 
mer, 





Every stable should have its medi- 
cine shelf and on iia few well tested 
remedies should all the time be kept. 
We are convinced that Progressive 
Farmer readers will find Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam unexcelled as a lini- 
ment for hors:3. If you cannot fiad 
it in your town, write the manufac- 
turere. Soe ad. on page 8. 





All kinds of farm implements, tools, 
engines, etc, are sold by the Watt 
Piow Co, of Richmond, Vs. S3nd for 
their free catalogue. Also write the 
A. B. Farquhar Co, York, Pa, and 
the Griffith and Turner Co., Bailimore, 
Md, for their farmer’s catalogues. 
Free if you mention The Progressive 
Farmer. Thess firms, like all others 
whoss ade we accept, are porfectly rc- 
liable. 





We callattention to the advortisement 
of the People’s Siorage and Mercantile 
Co., of Rale'gb. This is the company 
with which Wake C punty Alliance hes 
arranged for storing cotton tbat it may 
not be rushed upon the market in too 
great haste, and the price beaten down 
by the producers themscives, as has 
been the case heretofcre Tais is, in- 
deed, ‘‘the Sub. Treasury plan,” and 
will work tothe great benefit of the 
whole S uth, as woll as toe individual 
farmer. 

You will at once sea that to hold 
your crop, in a convenient place, fully 
insured, at a nominal cost, where you 
can borrow a few dollars, if you need 
it, pay simple interest on it while you 
use it, and no longer, can but be to the 
advantage of our farmers generally. 

The men at ths head of this ent r 
prise are gentiomen of known integ 
rity, and they have abundant resources 
ic hand and at their cali, to handle the 
crop of mavy Counties. 

Wri ethe company for ful partic- 
ulars, terms, etc., or cal to see them. 
Those interes'ed who may visit the 
State Fair are apecially iavited to give 
them acall. A special invitation is 
extended to delegates to the Cotton 
Growers Couventior. 
> +> — 

We publish this week the addres 
issued to the farmers sad former m>m 
bers of the Alliance, by the State Alli- 
arcs. We shouidn’t be surprised to 
sce a general revival of the Farmers’ 
Allianc2; There ara no god reasons 
why the farmers shouid not have an 
organization for their mutual better- 
meat. A healthy Farmers’ A'liance 
that ig run above the plane of the poli- 
tician, will certainly bo of inestimable 
value to any farming community,— 
Rutherfordion Press (Rep.) 

——__—» 
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KIDNEY TROUBLE. 


THE MOST PREVALENT, DAN. 
GEROUS AND DEC#PTivVé 
DISEASE. 





Thousands Have it and Don’t Know it, 





Pains and aches comes from excess 
of uric acid in blood, due to neglected 
kidney trouble. Kidney trouble 
causes quick cr unsteady heart beate, 
and makes one feel as though they had 
heart trouble, because the heart ‘s 
over-working to pump the thick, kid 
ney poisoned blood through the veins 
and arteries. 

Sorencss or uncomfortable feeling in 
the back indicates kidney trouble of 
of no small importance. 

The parsing of scanty or profus3 
quantities of urine is a warning of 
kidney troub‘'e. If you want to feel 
weil you can make no mistake by first 
doctoring your kidneys. 

Toe famous new discovery, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp Root, is the true 
specific for kidney, bladder and uri- 
nary troubles. Is has cured} thou- 
sands of apparently hopele:s cases 
after all other efforts have failed. 

Sold on its merits by all druggists in 
fifty cent and one-dollarsiz:s. Asam 
ple bottle sens free by mail to any ad- 
dress. Also a book telling all about 
Swamp-Rdot and its wonder‘! cures. 
When writing, address Dr. Kilmer & 
Co , Binghamton, N. Y., and mention 
that you read this generous ¢ fforin the 
Raleigh Progressive Farmer. 





DOWT SUPFERI 


Electropoise 


: Cures all diseases without the use of medi- 
cine. A pure Oxygen t: eatment, by absorption. 
It cures where everything else fails. It is needed 
in every family forit wiil care eve y weakness 
erailment tothe most versistent chronic d's- 
ease, and without the use of a grain of medi- 
cine. Tbousa: ds of people all over the United 
Siates from private citizens to Lawyers Doc 
tors, Preachers Suoreme Judges, Editors etc., 
even Crowned Heads of Europe have given 
written testimoniais of these farts. Book of 
testimonials, with price of instruments sent 
free Agents wanted. $5.00 to $u'.00 a Cay. 
THE FLECTRUPOISE Co., 5i3 4th St., Louis- 
ville Ky. 





Mention The Progreseive Farmer 
whan weiting to advertisers. 


We Want Your Name 


For “PASTIME” the brightest and test youth’s 
and family illustrated story and humorous 
paper out New and interesting features for 
ail. Special department of valuable informa- 
tion for shiewrd money makers and money 
savers. 16 large pages. only Jc. a year, on trial 
six months for lUc in stamps. Gold Watches, 
Guns, Bicycles. Sewing Machines, Kodaks 
Graphophones Musica: Instiuments. etc.. free 
for a little work toatany cne can do. Address 
The PASTIME CoO., Louisville, Ky. 


WASHING CROCKS AND MILK 
VESSELS. 


A great deal depends upon the care 
of crocks or pailsin which milk is kept. 
They should be washed Aas soon as por 
sible after beng used. R nse firss with 
co'd water, then wash thoroughly in 
side ani out with hot water, in which 
enough of Gold Dust Washing Powder 
has been dissolved to make a gaod aude, 
Wiaish by rinsing with scalding water; 
wipe dry and set out, with right sids 
ud. in the fresh air and sunshine, and 
they will be clean and sweet. 


PEOPLE'S STORAGE 
and MERGANTILE CO., 


313-315 and 317 
Wilimington St., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 











—_——— 
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Will s‘ore your Cotton at lowest possible 
rates, and when desired, ‘will make Cash Ad- 
vances upon sam. Indications point to a shoit 
crop as well as higher prices. Correspondence 


solicited. ; 
J. J. THOMAS. Presi lent, 


H. W. JACKSON, Vice-President. 
S. W. BREWER, Sec’y-Treas. 


PEOPLE'S STORAGE “ANDI MERCANTILE CO. 


FLECTRIC Wish 












EASY TO LOAD. 3 
MADE TO LAST ALWAYS. 


ect knowledge of this w 


ones used in its construction leads us to declare i 


on and the quality +73 

NEATEST, STRONGEST, MOST DUR- 
RBLE, LONGEST ‘LIVED, EASI EST TO LOAD 
wagon made. Has our famous straight or stagger spoke 


Electric Steel Wheels 


Wh 4 » width of tire, from 2 to 8 inchess 
phony ohm Oy from 24 to 60 inches. Impervious, to 
heat or cold: can’t dry out, get loose or rot; hy et 
SETTING TIRES and repairs. Best angle 8 
hounds, First class ll F 0 B For $25 00 
brake 4.00 extra. . eo Me ) 

It has given universal satisfaction and will fit your ro- 
quests exactly. Don’t buy until you get our FREE 
Catalogue and prices. Write for them at once. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. BOX 93, QUINGY, ILLS. 











We have a book, } 
prepared especially for you, w hichy 
we mail free. It treats of the 


stomach disorders—worms, etc.-~} 

that every child is liable to, and for } 
Which ’ e 

Frey’s 5) 
















Vermifuge fee 


has been successfully used & 5 
for a half century. : 
One bottle by mai! for 250 


ee 











To keep posted read The Progressive 





Farmer. 


E, 48, FREY, Baltimore, Md. 

4 TO $100.00 A MONTH FOR BRIGHT 
S4¢ hu-tler for special position. Good 
chance for advancemert;: no capital or experi- 
ence req tired. 


/ 


BUCCIES, 
HARNESS, 
SADDLES, 


ce. m_ 
MAY 
TINS AN 
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Catalogue Number 2§ for &eetnge 


PHAETONS, 

BAROUCHES, 

SPRING WAGONS, from $9.00 and 
retail prices. Guaranteed for one 


Harness. 


SURREYS, 


and every other con 


Morgan, 
Somerset, 
Kilgore, 


Saddles. 


goods warranted, and where not found 
they can be returned, in which case w 
always that the best is the cheapest in t 


ROAD WAGONS, 


Our name is a guarantee of quality. ] 
with wholesale prices inserted, and all goods numbered and fully described. 


and the imitation are sold for less money, a positive evidence of demerit. 
pare our goods with articles bought elsewhere in order to convince yourself of 


7 





ALLIANCE BUSINESS AGENCY PRICE-LIST. 


AT... 


Wholesale 
Prices. 


en@ Samer. ane”, just issued, will be 


sent FREE to anyone on receipt of name and post-office address. 


ROAD CARTS, 

EXTENSION TOP CARRIAGES, 
upwards. Less than one-half of regular 
year from date of purchase. 


Light Single and Double Harness, Extra Fine Carriage Harness, 
Georgia Harness, 


Michigan Lumbermaun’s Harness, 
ceivable kind; also Harness Parts of all 


kinds, Collars, Bridles and Blankets at prices to suit the times. 
Texas, 


Kentucky Spring Seat, 
Leaping Horn, eo Ladies’ and 
Two-Horn, Misses’ Sizes. 


from $2.00 up. Cost twice as much when bought at regular retailers. 


100-page Catalogue, fully a 


as represented or perfectly satisfactory 
e will refund money in full Remember 
he end. Good goods are always imitated, 
Com- 


merit and cheapness. We have all late and new designs, and illustrate nothing 
in our catalogue which we could not recommend. Catalogue is free, send for it 
if you intend to buy — If will save won money. : 





Owing to rapid changes in prices of 
nearly allarticks the below prices can 
not bs guaranteed. We will give you 
the benefit of the lowest price ruling 
the market on the day your order is 
filled. Make money orders payable in 
Ralezgh as that saves us a fee. Don’t 
acnd silver by mail; 2c stamps taken 
for any amount less than $1 


Sugars—(At Market Prices). 
Standard Granulated........... TTT Terre soos 534 
Starch— 
Lump Starch 50 lb. boxes per pound, .... 3}@c 
Celluloid Starch"per CAase,..ceccsssecsees. 2-50 
Elastic Starch per 44 Case,.csccesececesees Ldk 
Ivory Starch per Case, .esecesccecseceeees. 0-00 
Oil—(Market Prices). 
Kerosene Oil, Aladdin, 
Pratts’ Astral, 
Carnadine Red, 





Spices and Peppers— per lb 
Race Ginger, best QUALITY. ..ccecsseesvevesss 8 
Cloves... -.12c | Ala pice. .......13 


Black Peper, best sifted, Richmond... ..12% 
Rice— 
Rice, Head. ...seseeee BGC | GOO... 000000. 608 





DARCY FORGS. ccccoccesscecce evccccccces veces. O4 

Large Hominy, Richmond.,..cccccscceeeesaeO 

Smali Grits, Richmod,....cccescecessesss2000 
Soap (Richmond) — 

Borax Spoon, 12 oz. 100 cakes..... 3 75 

_ (Spoon with every cake.) 

White Rose, 12 oz. 100 cakes...... 2 80 

Lenox, 12 0z 100 cakes........... 8 10 

White Doz, 6 oz. 200 cakes........ 3 00 
Salt— 

160 1bs White Cotton.....cccccccocsccsccccccecs + BUC. 

200 1ns Factory Filied...... eceenens. cccsecesde @ 

100 lbs Burlaps, Liverpool....cccccercccsceceee 44 


Axle Grease (Richmond)— 
* vee - PCr QZTOSS seveees 3.50 
DOF CA&C.seeee-e. 0 


Molasses— 
No. 4. Sugar Syrup, per gallon .esececosecseeee: 2} 
No 17 neger FTA PO RIOR enti. sds woaee) 6 
No. 1 Po:to Rico Mo'’asses, per gallon,...eee0. 22 


No. 2 Porto Rico Molasses pergal on ..secess 18 
Fancy Porto KicoO Mc lasses prr gallon....ses. 
Vanilla DripsSyrup per gallon — .eccscsccees 
White Rose Corn Syrup, per gallon, .sesceeeess 21 
Soda— 
BiCarbin 112 lb kegs per Ib.....-... eccecoc: 196 
Nickle Packages 60 to case, per case ..... 3.40 
1lb and & 1b packag 8, ti (0 case, per case 3.40 
4g Iband 4 1b packages, 60 to case, per case 3.60 
Fish— 
White Fish and Lake Herrings, per 8) lbs, $2.25 
Sardines, American, 100 to case...... eoseses 3.00 
Lye and Potash— 


Potash, Nickle.... $2 75 


per case 
Star potash......., $275 
8 26 


Lye, Mendleson’s, 290 | Star....cccccsssees 
Groceries — 
Coffee—Laguira 10c to lle | Kio.......74¢ to 10e 
Flour—Blair’s Best .$4.25| .. Blair's Fancy $4.00 
Dandy ....... 5) 8.50 


3.85 | Winner....ecces 
Princess...... 3.25 
Lard—in Tierces......  ... ecccee 
Compound in Tierces 
In Tabs or Tins: 
6°lb Plain Tabs 4% over Tierces. 
80 1b Fancy Tubs 4 over Tierces. 
20 lb Wooden Patis 5 over Tierces. 
50 lb Tins, 2 in Case, 4 over ‘ierces, 
2 1b Tins, 4 in Case, $ over Tierces. 


HARDWARE. 


Hames— 
No 24 hook, iron bound, per doZ.....++% 8K 
Plow Lines— 
Cotton, with snaps, 33 feet long, doz,... 1 85 
Madras Hemp with snaps, 33 feet “ 1.4. 185 


Poultry Netting, Galvenized— 
Put up in roils of 150 running feet. 









2inch mesh, 34 in. wide, per roll, oe 1 80 
5 or . - 5 . : "9 45 
2 oe i 60 - ow - ee r 200 
9 . | * S » evecseees 36 
Mattocks, Cutter, per d0Z..ccccccccecessccsss 44 
Bush Hooks, best No 1, per doz..... coves 9 OF 
Pitch Forks, No 21 thimble....... ° coe BH 
= Strap and lock cap.... eve £00 


















No 22 strap........ 325! No 24 strap. soe 850 
Shovels, All Right Steel, No. 2 ..ccceccececce O76 
% H & Co, Steel, No.2 .cccscccceveeeee OU 
bad ea, cc ean aha snd oon THO 
Stonewall POW. ......+s:csscesereceveeese 2 26 
sa) ” OASEED «szrecssoveesooes 29 
Plows, Double Shovel Southern., 1a 
MAME otiskiciacass ae 2 2 
Steel for same, imitation .,,. 5c 
Genuine. - ...... panpedececaseneecceseane 6 i-: 
Grub or New Ground.......65.. pasasass coves 6 OX 
Single Trees—hooks or rings, per doz— 
Common .oseeeees Bl 50 | Extra... ccccececne $2 
Grindatones, per !b nt 
Plow traces, rh 8, per doz pairs, ft 
- 7, 10,2, oceceee 376 
” . < aa TTT TTT 40 
Cotton Rope, white, per 1D ..cscccconecercsves LBM 
ad MEUM White. .cerseserosecceees i 
Farm Bells, 40 lbs, from stock. ..essssse08 12 
- ” ” TTTITITTTh 1 Ff 
75 IDB... +06 coccccee B225 1 LOD IDS. ccccsecseoes BC 
Grub Hoes, No. 1, por dOZ.csecccccsececcssees B26 
e No.2, . * eoereeeecssescscees 8 BU 
Kettles, 0 galloms..scccscsscecvccescscevesees & Uli 
“ BO lnnsenncenccocncoscccocaccoccs SMD 
ee BORO ELIT $650 | GO zal... cecceseeses: 900 
Blacksmith Bellows, 30 inch ...scossesee 6 40 
ba BBAINCH .ececesecee- 6 Oi 


ee ae a heeds 





N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


K. & K. Manufacturiig Co., 7 


Webbing—per 100 feet 


No. 0. 3 1-2 inch...$2 75) No.1, 3 1-2 inch..§2 00 
Axe handles, straight, per dOZ...sseesees 85 


Nai's, cut. Richmond. Va.— 
Headed, (At Market Prices). 


COOK STOVES. 


No. 7, 18-inch,..,.-1000 | No. 7, 20-inch......11 00 
No. 8, 18-inch.,....11 00 | No. 8, 20-inch. ,....19 08 
Fire backs for AbOVE....ccccsseeescceccecs 3 

The following ware goes with each stove above: 
1 Straight Pot, 1 Buiged Pot, 2 Bread Pans, 1 Tea 
Kettle, 1 Long Frying Pan, 1 Round Frying Pan, 
1 Griddle, 1 Elbow, 3 Joints of Pipe, 2 Pot Go 
and Lifters. Every Stove guaranteed. 


Roofing— 


All kinds of fron, tin and felt roofing at low 
prices. Write for special prices, 


ORGANS (delivered at any railroad sta- 

tion in North Carolina. arranted for 

ten years. 
Parlor, Style 30... 42 0 | Size M0. cesscceee 48 08 
Chapel “ 2... 43 00/ Style 15, Chapel.. 60 6 


Prices including instruction book an@ 


stool):— 

PIANOS (delivered at any. R. R. Station 
in N.C, 
Upright, Style 1..-150 00 

* v 8,.171 00 

Sewing Machines— 
Improved Farmers’ Alliance with full set 

attachments and automatic bobbin 

winder. All latest improvements, fine- 

ly finished, first-class in every particu- 

lar. Warranted by manufacturers for 

10 years, carefully adjustec, ready for 

immediate use. Price, freight paid to 

any railroad station in North Caro- 

TB sevcccerecseeereceeeseeseescesecssceses 3 18 Oo 
Spiral SBPrINMWs. creccccocesecccece 2.60 to $4.50 
Woven TTTTITET Titi rr it i bei to 2.00 
| Ee cccsccccoses 100 tO LEO 

Washing Machines— 

Boss, NO lisessecseseed 00 
6 8 Besccccccecee® OO Elf ** B..ccccvccee 5 00 
00 * * Ge vccccccess 5 66 


Style 2. .ceecss000.1860 08 
Style 4. scecerseeeel9 OF 


o “ 
2. ccccccccees 


Wringers— 


Boss No. Zh. cccvecccecccccoccevcccccccssccecs 2 26 

Boss “* 1 Ce ee ee eesererereeeteseeeeeneees 2 50 

Relief ** UP UOUUTICSIOOOCOSISISI IT TT) 2 50 

Relief ** 33. .secees Cee eeeeseeeeeeseesesos 2 50 
Write for catalogue. 


Two-horse Dump Carts with Patent Ad- 
jJustable Saddles and Yoke, ....ssceseseesd 42 25 

Ocala Road Cee eoeeesereeeeereseereseere Al 68 
Harrows— 

C CULAWAYS, HAV] .ccccccccccccccccecssccsce 17 60 


Ocala Wagons (F. O. B.) Factory. » 





One-horse, 2 1-4 inch thimble skein........ $26 50 
One-horse, 2 1-2 inch thimble skein.....0.. 28 50 
Two-horse, 2 3-4 inch thimble skein......:. 37 50 
Cwo-horse, 3 inch thimble skein,,...esccee, 43 50 
One-horse, 1 1-4 inch steel axle,,,., 2 58 
One-horse, 1 3-8 inch steel axle,, 28 00 
Two-horse, 1 1-2 inch steel axle., 37 50 
Two-borse, 1 3-4 inch steel axle,, 42 50 





All wagons are furnished with box bea im 
two sections, and one spring seat. If brake ls 
wanted add $2.50. If bed and seat are not wanteé, 
deduct for bed $2.50, for seat $1.00. 

N. C, Official Farmers’ Alliance Guano, 
cent. Phos. Ac., 244 per cent. Am., 8 per 
Potash.) 

Progressive Farmer Guano, (8 per cent. Phos. 
Ac., 2 per cent. Am., 16 per cent. Potash.) 

N.C. Official Farmers’ Alliance Acid Phosphass, 
(13 per cent. Av. Phosphoric Acid.) 

Write for prices. ew BUY NO OTHER! 


Mill Stones (best N. C. Grit), write for prises 


Horseshoes, per keg, all BIZEB. ccccccccccccces 8 48 
Mule shoes, “ rs eoecce 400 
Horseshoe Nails, Excelsior, per lb 

ad “ Anchor, per lb ,,, 








i) 
cent, 





eee 

eee 10 
Brethren having anything to sell, as wel we 

those wishing to buy will do well to consult th 


Agency, 
PLOWS. 


Plows No. 8, F F,, 4 60 | No.7, F By ..cesseese 800 

“No.5, * .. 165] No. 11, Dixie....... 810 
Boy Dvvscesees coos 195] Watt DE. ccccsece LD 
Castings for above, per 100 lbs.....sceeses 







Axes per dozen 
Cor Out pper, 446 to 64 Ibs soececcescccccvesees SO OO 
arrior ** ” secesccccvcccccceccs O60 


Cultivators (f. 0. b. factory)— 
[ron Age No. 1, plain ..... severenecszecee 
tron Age, with plain wheel........sss.0+ 
Horse hoe combined, with plain wheel 
Noé, 5-tooth, plain sad il “ 

ad bad H.H.combined** “ 
Be ES SON 75 AEE FE ARO ee 

“ with plain wheel ....cc.scccessees 
ba H. combined with plain wh 


owe, Once 
SfScSenua 


For lever adjustment attachments on 
above add 50c. 


Harrison Cultivator, adjustable, ......+5 17 
Feed Cutters (f. 0. b. factory)— 
Baldwin No. 1, 6-in knives ......,sse0088 1880 
propeller, cutters, 6-in. knives..., 8 80 
- ” Be coscccces aan 
Smith’s patent lever straw cutter. ..... 360 
wo “ ee oe “ es, “ 
Hay Press, $25.00, f o b Goldsboro, N.O. 
Cotion Rope, white, per 1D...escccesecesccene 1G 
“ss medium WHItC....sessreseseveeeslO 


3Cane Mills, (freight paid)— 
Corn Shellers— 


Dixie, with fan... 4 85| Dixie,without fan, 4 
Rnckeye, with fan, 5 75 | Buckeye e 5 
Clinton OF COMMON, ....sesssesecsscessece 3 
Black Hawk corn GROUIEP. scccccccccccese 3 


moe, ©. BS. A. 
HILLSBORO, N. oC. 





eam ramNNen —: 
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inconvenient, improperly furnished, 
uncomfortable, poorly ventilated home 
isnot alluringeven when supplemented 
by genuine paternal and maternal! love. 
We owe it to ourselves to make our 


children’s lives as happy as podssidle, to; 
make the home by its rem >mbrances ; 


the one spot ia all the world which 
lingers in their recollection, and to 
which they gladly re'urn for a visit 
from homes of their owa whenever the 
first opportunity cffers. Now 


farm home of the future stands before | 


us ina vision. It is on a pleasant site; 
it has evergreens on the north and 
west and scattered over the lawn; 
has good roads and telephone connec- 
tion with the nearest town and with 
the neighborhood; it is n cly painted; 
ithas vines clambering over the 
porches; the barn is commodious and 
sightly; there is a never failing water 
supply; there is an ice house and 
chicken house, Itis a place to which 
the boy who has left the farm loves to 
return, to which the daughter comes ; 
with her little ones, and the like of j 
which the boy or girl who has chosen 

other professions hopes some time to 

own and in if to enjoy a period of resi 

in old age and from which to bs car- 

ried to that long home from which no 

traveler returns. Tae time is coming 

in this country of ours when it wiil 

be the ambiiion of every business man 

who was raised on a farm, and many 

who were not, to own a country homs. 

And the day will como all the sooner 

if the farmers begin now to make 

themselves comfortabie on their own 

farm. 


+o oo 


MIX YOUR OWN FERTILIZERS 


Field tests of fertil’z>rs have been 
conducted three yeara by the Ohio Ex 
periment Station at Wooster. Four 
different brands of factory mixed fer- 
tilizors have been compared with mix- 
tures of slaughterhouse tankage, acid 
phosphate acd muriate of potash, made 
up by the station so es to carry «as 
nearly as possible the same percsntege 
of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash as those claimed for ths factory 
mixtures. The plan of this test is to 
grow corn, wheat and clovar in rota- 
tion, the fortilizars being applied to the 
corn and wheat. The land is divided 
into three sections, in order that eacr 
crop may be grown each year. In 
starting the test in 97 two sections 
were planted to corn, thus duplicating 
the test that year. Oneof these was 
sown to wheat in the fall and one to 


the! 


It 
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and ear can be taken into considera- 
tion. As has been suggested before, a 
smail box attached to the side of the 
wagon bed into which the dcsirable 
ears can bs thrown is the most prac 
tical device that can be recommended. 
By a little judicious selection for a 
series of years, a strain can be estab 
lissed on the upland portion of any 
farm which will bo well adapted to 
that or any other soils similar to loca 
tion and composition An eight inch 
fear from the upland will ordinarily 
prove better for planting on the upland 
Ithan will a twelve-inch ear from a 
; draw in the lower portions of the farm. 
: Exchange. 
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'CULTIVATION OF CIGAR-LEAF 
TOBACCO IN FLORIDA, 


A report on the F.orida tobacco in 
dustry is now in presiand wiil soon bo 
issued by the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture as Repori No. 62, 
entitled ‘‘Cultivation of Cigar Tobacco 
ia Florida” It was prepared by Mr. 
Marcus L Floyd, tobacco expsrt of the 
Division of Soils, in co operation wit 
the Division of Vegetable Physiology 
and Pathology of the Department. 

Mr. Floyd has had about twelve 
years’ practical experiente in the de 
velopment of the Fiorida tobacco indus 
try and the results of that experience 
are embodied in the report. 

Tne report describes the m:zthode 
uced in Fiorida is cultivating, curirg, 
fermenting, grading, sorting, and bal- 
ing F:orida grown Cuban and Suma 

tra tobacco. 

It begins with a chapter on the re 

quirements of the cigsrleaf trade, 
states what kinds of tobacco are dc- 
marnded by the trade both for fillers 
and wrappers and what must be fur 

nished, and shows that Fiorids is grad 

usliy :ocproaching the condition nec 
exary toruoply the tobacco required. 
Toe cultivation of Cuban and Suma 
tra tobacco in Fiorida is fully de 
ecribed, beginning with the kind of 
goil nee siary, its preparation, burn 

ing of the ground for seed beds and 
how it should be fertil'zad. Then fol 

lows the division of the land into beds, 
ths sowing of seed aud selection of 
early cesd bads which should be situ 
ated on lands sicping from north to 
south, protected on the norih by for 
eet3 and open on the scu%h to letin the 
midday sun. Thereport says it is safe 
to protect these early beds by ccver 
ing them with chsese cloth stretched 
on frames made around and over the 
beds. 








soy beans in the spring, so that the 
crops of ‘98 were wheat, corn and soy 
beans. Clover was sown on the wheat 
in ‘98 and has been harvested thia year. 
The wheat sown for this year’s crop 
was destroyed by winter killing and 
was plowed up and sown to oa's. Tce 
crops thus far harvested have been 
three of cora and one each of wheat 
oate, soy bean hay and clover hay 
Following are the average yields in 
bushels per acre and pourds for beans 
and hay: 
FACTORY VS HOME MIXED FERTILIZERS 
Home 
Factory mixed 
34 &3 
Wheat, 1 crop 
Oats, lerop... 
Soy beans, 1 crop, pounds 5450 5 690 
Clover hay, lcrop, pounds 1620 1955 
It wili bs seen that the spring c:ops 
show but little cifferenco from the two 
kinds of fertilizers, but the wheat and 
clover show @ marked preference for 
the home m‘x'ure. Apparently the 
chemical treatment, by which it is 
claimed that the nitrogen of the fec- 
tory fertil/zors is made more availsub e, 
results ia making it so readily solubie 
that it is washed out of the soil be! ore 
the wheat and clover can make use 


of it. 
ee i rs 


SEED CORN SELECTION. 


Many farmers owning both bottom 
and upland cornfields make the mis- 
take of using the same seed on both 
kinds of soils. Corn which is adapted 
to the soil and moisture conditions of 
the valleys will not do so well on the 
upland as will some variety that has, 
by several years of cultivation and 
selection become adapted to the condi- 
tions there. It is for the same reason 
that the large Clorado potatoes that 
have been grown for years under irri- 
gation will do so poorly when used for 
seed in Kaneas without theac:ustomed 
supply of water. It is generally the 
case on the farm thatthe corn from 
all the fields, both upland-and bottom, 
is cribbed together. When the time 
for seed selection comes the largest 
ears are picked out irrespective of the 
kind of soil that grew them. As the 
bottom land produces the larger ears it 

is more than likely that the bulk of the 
seed willbe from the lower and moister 
portions of thefarm. This isthe proper 
seed for the lowland, but it is not so 
well adapted to the dryer and poorer 
upland as is seed that has been raised 
there. It is advisable to select the seed 


36 17 


12 55! 


A description of the methods em 
ployed in keeping dawn insects, draw- 
ing plants for transplanting, field cul. 

ivation, harvesticg, and curing the 
leaf is then given. Tis ends th;> 
work of the farmer, 

Ap account of tho mannerino which 
tie tobacco is handied after 1t reaches 
the packing house follows. Wheni: 
ar.ive3 thero it is pui up ia nocat and 
easily handied paper bundles. It is 
fi si divited into grades, sorted ane 
tied in hundsof about fifty leaves eich 
after whic: itis buixea and fermen- 
ted. After fermentation it is put ia 
cases where it remaias thieo cr four 
days by which time the moizturain the 
Ieat becomes uniform. It is then made 
into what are called Cuban carrots and 
put in bales, eighty carrots to tke bale 
The report aiso gives a brief bistory 
of the developmenié of th; tobacco in 
dustry and cost of growizg tobacco in 
Fiorida, and a description of a bara or 
curing ehad adopted by the most suc 
ce:s'ul growers. 


~~ Poultry and Bees. 


RENS AS MONEY MAKERS, 











Results of Experiments to Test Their 

Capacity 
Fir two years tne Utah Experiment 
Station has been experimenting with 
poultry t> learn the relative value ot 
year old hens and of pullets as layers, 
the effzct of exercise, the relative value 
of early and of late hatched pullets, the 
yearly food cost per fowl, the average 
yearly production of eggs per hen, the 
weight of eggs from different breeds, 
the relative (fertility of eggs under dif- 
ferent treatmen's, the relative fertility 
of fresh and of o'd eggs, the merits of 
d@ffarent incubators, and the effect of 
different methods in artificial incuba 
tion. 

Bulletin No. 60 gives full details as 
to the manner of conducting the ex 
p2riments, together with all the date, 
or summaries of them, collected during 
the year. There are several half tone 
cuts of the fowls used in the experi 
ments, also exterior and interior views 
of the poultry house. The relative 
profit from pullets, year-old hens aca 
old hens is shown graphically by pbo- 
tographs of three backots of eggs, a 
vary large one representing the pr: fi 
from pullets, a small one for the year- 
old hens, and a very small one for tn 
hens, At the end of the bulletin a 


lowe: 








either before or at husking time, when 
not only the quality of the ground but 
the character of the individual stalk 


sults of the experiments es deiailed in 


\ this bulletin, Some comparisons era 


summary of the results is given as foi | 


' 
Tae following summariz:s the re , 


made with the results reported in Bul- 
letin No. 51: H 

1 During the year it cost an aver | 
age of 643 cents per fowl for food for} 
two pene of brown leghorn year old 
hens. During their first year the cost 
was 61 7 conts p2r fowl. 

2. As pullets they laid an average of 
175 eggs per fowl during the year, 
worth $1 78; as year olds they averaged 











Fall Grains 


need a good start to stand 


the winter; therfore feed 
them well in the beginning. 
This 


plants with plump grain. 


will produce hardy 
A 


good fertilizer should contain 





132 5 eggs, worth $1 394. 


and e x conta the second year, or 40 pir 
cent. ia favor of the first year. 


coat of food, and 118 per cent. profit as 
year olds. 

5, Further expsrimerti are neces- 
sary to determine dcfisitely therelative 
value of fowls for egg produciion af} 
different ages 

6. Tha best egg record during the 
second year was made by a pen of 
brown leghorn pullets, hatched June 
10 They laid an averages of 164 6 eggs 
per fowl, worth $1 78 at a focd cost of 
60 5 conta, €qiai to 4 4 cant: per dcezon. 
The per cent. prefii on food wus 194. 
Two pens of April-hatchd pullete 
averaged 150 eggs, making 4 profit of 
about 164 ser cent. ov food cost. The 
pen of late-hatched pulleta wag ofa 
diffrent strain from tho others, and 
was reared under d ff:rent conditione, 
and the results aro ro‘, therefore, to be 
accepted a3 proving anything as to the 
best tine for hatching. 

7. Asto the effect of exercise, con- 
tradictory results werasecured, Dur 
ing the first year of pene 3 and 4, it re 
quired 22 per cent less food to pro 
duce a dc zon of eggs wiih the exercise 
than without it. During the second 
year of the same pens the results are 
decidedly in favor of the pen without 
the ex2rciss. Tae test with pullets 
during the same 5 ear gives inconclusive 
results on the same question. 

8 Exercise had littie appsrent effect 
on the weighs of the fowl, that liitie 
being a slight increage in weight. 

9, The eggs frcm the two pena with 
out exercisa averaged 4 per cent. hai v- 
ier than those from the two exercised 
pens. This confirms results of the prc- 
vicus year. 

10 The eggs from pens 3 and 4 
weighed 3} por cent. more during their 
second year than during their first. 
11. The exercised pens consumed a 
trifle more food than those without the 
exerc ge. 

12 The eggs from the two pens of 
light bra':mas weighed an average of 
1 64 pounds per dczon; those from the 
five pens cf brown leghorns averaged 
1 46 per de zn, or about 12 per cent. in 
favor of the former. 

Note —-The conditions were nof all 
favorable during the year for the high 
est egg production, 
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BEE-K#i PING. 


“Practical Leese: s in fee Keeping” 
waa the titie of en excellent parer ore 
sented ai the Twenty e-ghth Arnual 
Mecting of the Kansas Baard of Agri 
culture, by BE Whitcomb, of F viene, 
Ned , and published by Secretary F. D 





3 The average food ccs* per dozsn of | 
egga wae 43 cents during tho first yeer | 


plenty of 














4 During the first year, as pullete, | 


there wasa pr fii of 188 per cent oa | 


Potash increases stiffness of 
stalk and plumpness of grain. 
Our books tell the rest — sent free, 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. | 
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sible is prolific of the best results. In 
the country between the Missouririver 
and the mountains the nights are 
usually eos!, and we find that the mer 
cury fals twoor three degrees lower 
in the shade than on the open ground; 


ithat it rq tires a much longer time to 


warm upihs hivein the shsde in the 
morning than those not shaded; and, 
hosides this, the sun comes outso warm 
inthe morning that often before the 
colonisa in the shade ae warmed up 
the sun has evaporated a great pcr- 
tion of the nectar. It is with the bee 
a3 with she farm hand: the fellow who 
gots out carly in the morning ia the 
one who usually accomplishes the 
greatest day’s work. In experiment- 
ing with this matter of location we 
find that the colony iocsted the near 
eat the shads gather the least stores, 
while those located on the most ex 
possd ground ga‘her mogt. One case 
in particular was a colony shaded by a 
smail plum tree. As ths tree grew the 
colony produced lesa stores, until it 
barely gathered sufficient to wiater it 
self, We moved this colony cut in‘o 
the sunlight and it west back to itsold 
record in honey making. 

We aet our hives facing tae cast, that 
the sun miy ahine on the snitrance as 
soon as it pseps upin the morning, and 
further, that 16 may shine con the rear 
late in the evening in order to fasilitate 
evaporation a3 long as posible, We 
use a temporary shade made witha 
few cid staves tacked on a two by two, 
two feet long, and which protects the 


shins on either end as it is reached 





GOMBAULT’S 


,Balsam 


54, ew eee 
Sao BE” A Safe Speedy and Positive Cura 
Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
iace Of ail liniments tor mild or severe action. 
Bunches or Blemishes from ¥¥c ’ 
- SUPERSEDES ALL CAUT 
26NC. Impossible to produce scar or ble e 
very bottie sold is warranted to give satisfactic: 
rive $1.50 per bottle. Sold 


UB LAWRB 


CH-WilLtL, Clevrels 
RAN sie Fe fac 5 sn Xe 
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Coburn in his recent: report. Mr 
Whiteomb’s observations and exper: 
ence have been quite varicd and exten 
give, and what he says shculd be c 
cors derabie assistance to beginners 4 
welias those already engaged inthis! 
industry. He saidin part as follo:s:’ 
Toe problem of wintering is ons ot 
vital importanes. To leave a coluu: 
onthe summer s 564, exposed to the} 
sudden cianges and bleak storms 
winter, i1 not conducive to success, 

the begin: i: The careful, succes’ 1 | 
bee Keeper would 5s s00n think of wi:. 
tering his cow in thia manseras ‘i>’ 
b3e3, which under proper care wou: 
yi le under the iavestmentrqualy 6. 
much profit, Thore are two means of, 
succzssful wintering Firat, pacaed, 
on the summer: tani; 8 cond, ing wc! - 
ventilated cellar. Tne first is by far 
the most laborious, yet it hassoma:cd 
vantag:s. Cellar wintering is the leasi 
expensive; it is only necessary to kesp 
them in Egyptian darkness and :.°' 
quiet as possible, carrying them out: 1: 
two or three bright days for afi 
during the entire winter. Tae tampe:» 
ture required is about that which ¥ 3:1 ' 
keep potatoes successfully. They iv 
main in a semi dormant state and con. 
sume but little. 

Mat every one has his or her favor 
ite location for tho apiary. Some chocas 
the most siaded point possible. After 
‘xDerimentirg for sev:ral years we 
have determined that, in my loc: lity 
at least, the most exoosed place pos 


How’s This? 


} We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward fop 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY &CO., Props _, Toledo, O. 
We the undersigned, have known F. J. Che- 
ney for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions 
, and financially able to carry out any obliga- 
} tions made by their firm. 


Jest & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggiste, Toledo, oO. 
olesale Drug- 


ita 
Ss 











‘ 


' 
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; WALDING, KINNAN & MaRVIN, 
gists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acti 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by al 

te. Festimonials free. 
| Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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SEED WHEAT 


For Southern Farmers. 


All the best and most improved varieties, 
specially selected and grown for our Southern 


soil and climate. Write for Price List and 


Descriptive Fall Catalogue giving full infor- 


_ mation about all sceds for Fall sowing. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, ® RICHMOND, VA. 


= 


Grape Vines 


6 Descriptive and Price List free. 
Currants, Gooseberries and other Small 
Fruit Plants. Extraquality. Warranted true. 
T.S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N. ¥. 


HATCH CHICKENS 
BY STEAM—vith the & 
simple, perfect, self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Thousands in successful! Operation. 
Lowest priced Ist-class hatcher made. 
GEO. H. STAHL, 
114 to 122 8S. 6th St., Quincy, Til. 
—_—eer 


~, 4 BUGGY WHEELS $6.90 


\ HIGH GRADE, SARVEN’S PATENT, tired and 





Circulars free, 
Send 6e. fer 
Tllus, Cataleg. 





size wheel wanted and we will send them 

by freight C. 0. D. EXAMINE THEM at 

\, your freight depot and then pay freight 

agent balance, $5.90 and freight charges. 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (lnc) CHICACO, ILL. 


TICKETS GOOD FOR THIRTY 
DAYS. 





A Cheap Fxcursion Trip to Washing- 
ton, Haltimore or Philadelpbia, by the 
Seaboard Air Line, 


You can buy of any Seaboard Air 
Line Agent ticke's to the Poiladelphia 
Export Exposition et the rateof cne 
and one thira fares for the round trip, 

You can stop overat Washizcgton or 
Baltimore, gc icg or coming. 

Your ticket wil! ba good for thirty 
(30) days from caie of purchaee, only 
it must be used on or before Decem 
ber 2 

You can go bs Norfolk and connect- 
iog steamship lines, or all rail, 

Millions of dollars have been spent 
on this mammoth Industria! Exposi 
tion, an education in itself. 

Tickets on sale Tuesday and Thurc- 
day of each week until and including 
Tuesday, November 23 -d, 1899. 





Sg. 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





Hon 
Ss iy e 
Cyt Re) a, 

It excels in the case with which the eye finds the 
word sought ; in accuracy of definition; in effect- 
ive methods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse 
and comprehensive statements of facts and in 


top and sidesof the hivs, allowirga)} 
frea circulation of air, and the sun to | 


2 Cau sti @3 
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iy the horns quickly and 
y humanely with 
SS. a O, 

at once for descriptive circulars, prices, eto 


i tearing. Highest Award World’s Fair. FULLY GUARANT 
lars, prices, ete. A. G. BROSIUS, COCHRANVILLE, PENN. 


nd Keystone DEHORNING Knife< 22 (os 


) 


ANTEED. Write 











THE NATIGNAL FARMERS’ ALi: 
ANCE AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION, 


Proesident—J. ©. Wilbore, Od Point, 
3.6 


Vice President—P. H. Rahilley, Lak« 
City, Minn. 

Secretary-‘Treasurer—A. B. Welch, 
Victor, N. Y 

LECTURERS. 

J. P. Sossamon, Char:ctse, N. ©. 

J.C. Hanley, St. Paui, Minn. 
NATIONAL SXZCUTIVS COMMITTEE. 

W.A. Gardner, Chairman, Andrew's 
Settlement, Pa.; Joann 
tion, W. Va.; D P 


NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS STATE ALLI 
ANCE 

President—W. A. Graham, Mach- 
pelah. N. C. 

Vice Presigent—J. S. Mitchell, Win- 
ton, NC. 

Secretary Treacurer end State Busi- 
ness Agent—T. B. Parker, Hilisboro, 
N 


Loacturer— Dr. V. N. Scawell, Faison, 


WN.-O:; 

Chaplain—W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, 
N.C. 
Door keeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greers- 
boro, N. © 

Sergeant at-Arms—D. W, 
Maywood, N. © 

Trustee Business Agency Fusd—W. 
A. Gratam, Mec*pelah, N. C. 

Sieweri—J. C. Bain, Wade, N. C 
‘EXECUTIVE COMMIUITEE OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA FARMERS £Ts TE ALLIANCE 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Kaieisa., 
N. C. 

W. A. Greham, (Ex-: fficic), Mach- 
pelah, N. © 

W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John G-ahem, Warrenton, N. C. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N. C 
STATE ALLIANCE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 

J. &. « Hoover, Hitisboro, N. O. 

©. 0. McLeHan, Godwin. N.C. 

H. T. Janes, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Wateon, 











The first order for Osgood s Scales 
in your locality takes the agency. 
One OSGOOD alwayss selis another. 
OSGOOD SCALE CO., Don't 
99 Central St., Binghamton, N. Y. Wait 
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WE'VE NEVER CHAN 

There are 16 cress wires tothe ro 
Fences Li th Wires are ¢ 


ard Page 


PAGE WOVEN W tke F EN4 £ CO. ADEGAN, MICH. 
SACLUB RATES. &~- 


That we may be more enlightened as 
to what is going on in the different 
parts of our grea: country, we ought to 
diversify our reading. More Western 
and Northern papers ought to be read 
in the South and more Southern papers 
shouid be read in the West and North 
‘ Believing this the best thing to do to 
. everlestingly obliterate the prejudices 
: of the past, we have arranged a list of 
: papers to offer with THz PROGRESSIVE 
,ARMER. The price in the parenthesis 

is the regular subscription price of the 

p2per and the other figures are what 
| we charge for the paper with THE Pro 
{| GRESSIVE FARMER for one year. Re 

newals for the other papers cannot be 
j taken at the club rates, but all new 
, subscribers can. You can renew for 
, our paper and get the club rates: 


, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER alone, 
H Twice a-Week Detroit Free Press, (1.00) 
# Weekly Practical Farmer (L.' 0) 
: Thrice a-Weekx New York World. (1.00) 
i Gentlewoman monthly, New York, (1.00) 
} Atlanta Weekly Constitution. (1.0) 
Louisville twice-a- week, Courier-Jour- 


oi 
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eters 
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nal t 
Twice-a-Month Home and Farm, (,50) 
Semi Monthiy Fasm and Fireside, (.50) 
Monthly Woman’s Heme Companion, (1.00) 

eekly Farme:s' Voice (1.00) 1.76 

We wili club for you with any paper published 
andsave you money. If ycu want eny other 
8g icaltural paper, write us. If you want the 
Atlantic Mor thly, Scribner's, Mec lure’s o any 
other maj azine, let us know. If you wish the 
Youth's Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Saturcay Evening Post. or any otLer standard 
, home periodical ask us for prices 'fyou want 

a: y da.ly papers, any religious publ.cations or 
any other sort cf periodical send us your list. 
We can save you money, whether we get your 
order inconn¢ction with yuur renewal or not. 
Corresp. ndence invited, 

If you wish more than one paper 
write for special rates. For instance, 
we send twice a-week Oourier Journal, 
the weekly Progressive Farmer, the 
semi monthly Home and Farm and 
the monthly Gentlewoman all one year 
for only $2 15 

~ - aa 

Nott —In forwarding subecriptione 
te other publicati ne, we only act as 
the egent of the subscriber, and after 
we have pala over the subscription 
our responsibility ceases. Failure to 
receive magézine or paper, change of 
address, etc, should be reported di 
rectly to the publisher, not to ua. 

We are also prepared to furnish the 
following books at prices named: 
A. I Root’s A. B. ©. of Bee 

Culture 
Henry Stewart’s The Domes: 

tic eep . eae 
Principles of Agrievlture... 
Voorhers’ Book on Fertilizers, 
Practical Agriculture 

Write for 
desire, 


S285 


$1 25 


1 50 
1 25 
1,00 


. 80 
price of any book you 





Breinig, June ; 
Dunean, Colum 
bia, 89. C.; C. W. Gravit, Mandara, 
is ay 


yen 


! ' ue 

Hunt's Consumntion and Bronchitis Cure, 
Cures when ail! else fatia. Write fo 
testimorials which prove the ‘trytp 
of this statercent. Thia woncerty 
remedy ia prepared by Rev. Geo, & 
Hunt, Lexiryton, N. ©. Price 5 
conte ver botile. For sale by gi} 
drugziste. 


ON’T SWE 


eason that you will buy an Incub: 
e as ; 3 af 
te 





a——— z 
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AR=: 
rand t doit. 

¢ tartis nt 
If y 


md stay right t vt he 
Reliable Incubate 
Ligt BvloE 


rh 


=o le Pouliry Farg 
RELIABLE INCB. & BROODER CO. Box B 927 Quincy, Ii} 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR SALE 


At Reduced Price 


A $25 Scholarship in Eastman Rugj 
ness Colieze, Pougikeepsie, New York 
(may be used either at the ¢ lices or 
by taking the correspondere> course 
at your own home), forsale ai reduceg 
price. Write, if interested. 





Ad tress, 
‘ og ” 
Care of Progressize Farmer, 


R+'eigh, N. C. 
Ye2 RMICSELEY’S 


= CREAM SEPARATOR 
All The Cream in 60 Minutes. 


& Prices $7 to SI6é. 
%| Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted, 
eat Moseley & Pritchard Mfz.Co 
= a eee Mention this Paper. CLINTON, !OWA 


= bayer? 
MAKING Cu i at 


Scud for circulars and 
Special Offer. | 
MOSELEY 








os 
Freight paid by us 
On Intreductery Order 


& PRITCHARS MFG. CO 


LISTOW,. TOW A 


Farm Journal Free! 


To any new yearly subscriber 
who desires it, or to any one 
who sends us $3 in subscrip- 
tions we will send The Farm 
Journal of Pailadeiphia free 
from time eubscription iz ri 
csived until December, 1903— 
nearly fiveyears. A bie: ff 
D3a'6 missii! Address 

The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, N ©. 





visds 
—T eal 
ATLANTA, CHARLOTTE, 
AUGUSTA, ATHENS, 
WILMINGTON, NEW ORLEANS 
CHATTANOOGA, NASHVILL! 





AND— 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
WASHINGTON, NORFOLK, 
RICHMOND. 
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Sebedule in Edeet August 16, i8c%, 


SOUTHBOUND. 

No. 408 

*216 am 
36d AM 
423 am 
5 07 am 
6 63 am 





Ar. Raleigh, 
Ar. Sanford, 
Ar Southern Pines, 
Ar. Hamiet, 
Ar. Wadesboro, 
Ar. Monroe, 
Ar. Wilmington, 
Ar, Charlotte, 
Ar. Chester, 
Ly. Columbia, C. N. 
Ar. Clinton, 
Ar. Greenwood, 
Ar. Abbeville, 
Ar. Elberton, 
Ar. Athens, 
Ar. Winder, 1 56 p 
Ar. Atlanta. (Central time) 5 
5 *2.16 am 


ee 50 am 
___-*8. 03 ain 
5 


Ar. RALEIGH 








NORTHBOUND. 
(Central time) No. 402. 
Lv. Raleigh, sad *216 
Ar. Henderson, _ 
7, fo) 


No, 38. 
1] an 
*125' pm 
1 (6 pe 
+416 pw 
+10 19 am 
*2 55 pm 
7 35 pm 
11 30 pm 
1 08 am 





Ar. Durham, 

Ly. Durham, 

Ar. Weldon, 

Ar. Richmond, A.C. L. 
Ar. Washington, Penn.R. R., 
Ar. Baltimore, sad 

Ar Philadelphia, a 350pm 360am 
Ar. New York. ” *623pm  *6 53a 
Ar. Portsmouth, 8. A. L. 723am 52Xpy 
Ar. Norfolk, “ *735am  *5 35 pw 





820 am 
231 pm 
1.46 pm 





+Daily Ex. Sunday. 


Nos. 402 and 403.-- Special, Soli 


Vestibule Train of Pullman Sleepers sn¢ 
Coaches between Washington and Atlanta. 
also Pullman Sleepers between Portsmouth 
and Chester, 8, C, 


. 8. A. L, Ex 

Nos. 31 and 48,-- 57°. 8: fa Train 
Coaches and Pulman Sleepers between Ports 
mouth and Atlanta, Company Sleepers be 
tween Columbia and Atlanta. 

Both trains make immediate connections ## 
Atlanta for Montgomery. Mobile, New Or 
laans, Texas, California, Mexico, Chattanoog® 
Nashville, Memphis, Macon, Florida. 


*Dally. 


“The Atiants 





For Tickets, Sleepers, etc., apply to 


Raleigh, N. ©. 
H. 8. LEARD, T. P. A. 
Z. P. SMITH, C.T, A. 


W. B. GLOVER, 
Trafii 


E, ST. JOHN, Ps 


H. 
ii "1 Mer. 
VE canbe and Gen 8. ALLE 
Gen’! Superintendent. Gen'l Pass. Ast 


General Office, 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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